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“Mr. Price Collier’s book on English life and character is more thoughtful and better expressed 
than anything on similar lines by an American that we have read for a long time.’’ — London Spectator. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
By P rice Collier POSTPAID $1.60 SECOND PRINTING 
““ Nobody who knows England, or cares for the English, can lay this book down after he 
has begun it. It is devoid of the commonplaces of the average observer. It is free from the 
broad and vague generalizations of the average international student. It is direct, concrete, 
and pungent — a book sound in both observation and comment.’’— The Outlook . 
‘“Innumerable books have been written by Americans about England and by Englishmen 


about America, but few of them are at once so shrewd, so accurate, and so enlivening 
as this.’’—London Observer. 


Hand Book of Alaska: Its Resources, Products, 
and Attractions 


By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S.A. Tibtes szco ner. PostPai seis, 


“Such a book has been long needed that would give a comprehensive, condensed, and 
graphic description of the enormous resources, wonderful scenery, and infinite possibilities of 
this region.’’— National Geographic Magazine. 


Siena: The Story of a Mediaeval Commune 


By Ferdinand Schevill me POSTPAID $2.78. 
“The subject is an epic one and Dr. Schevill has accepted his opportunity to do an 


enthusiastic piece of work, and has neglected nothing, however slight or curious, that will add 
to the picture.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


SUMMER FICTION 


In the Wake of the Another Edition Now Ready The White Mice 


Green Banner The Chippendales By Richard Harding Davis 


Now in its Third Printing 
By Engene. Pont Metow By Robert Grant «‘These''whe love “The ‘Three 








“*Utterly different from the ordi- ‘*An uncommonly good story Musketeers,’ those who devour the ro- 
nary run of Fiction. Some of the of American life. Entertaining mances of Anthony Hope and Marion 
situations are tremendous in their from cover to cover.’’ Crawford, those who want always 
dramatic appeal to the imagina- —New York Tribune. — cong fear Age ent aes 
tion. The book is one the reader ‘We have fairly reveled in this rating” g00 ” Be yey “x ‘an ¥ The 
will not soon forget.’’ story; it is unusual in scope and White ’ for the week-end trip. 

— Chicago Record-Herald. purpose.’’—Philadelpbia Record. — Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $1.50. $1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 
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JUST PUBLISHED—AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


Are the Dead Alive? 


By FREMONT RIDER. Cloth, Extra, Octavo. Illus. Fixed Price, $1.75. 


A careful and authoritative summing up of a half-century’s progress in psychical 
research, written in a way that almost compels an absorbing interest. 

Ghosts, spirit rappings, materializations, table levitations, trance speaking and writing, 
telepathy, clairvoyance — form no immediately attractive field for scientific investigation. 
The author’s purpose has been absolute impartiality, considering childish credulity and the 
denial of ignorance alike to be condemned. 

When a portion of the book condensed ran serially in “ The Delineator ” the comment 
aroused was almost unprecedented, literally thousands of letters being received. 

The writer was fortunate enough to secure the codperation of such scholars and writers 
as Sir Oliver Lodge, William T. Stead, Count Tolstoi, Sir William Crookes, Professor 
Richet, Dr. Lombroso, Andrew Lang, Camille Flammarion, Professor William James, etc., 
who prepared especially for it statements of their personal belief on the question of the 
book’s title. 

The book is illustrated with some 50 photographs, most of them never before published, 
illustrating every phase of psychical phenomena, including remarkable photographs of levitation 
and examples of alleged materialization, and is provided with a very complete index. 


B. W. Dodge & Company, Publishers, 43 West 27th Street, New York 


















































“ Remarkable for its dramatic beauty.” 


The World’s Triumph 


By Louis James Block 
A five-act drama, in blank verse, of the 
fourteenth century, with a prologue and 
epilogue set in a modern English home. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS 
“ Adds another to the little group of 
recent American poetical dramas excellent 
in themselves and of happy augury for the 
future.” — Living Age (Boston). 
“With much ideality in it and poetic 
feeling in atmosphere and line.” 
— Courier-Journal (Louisville). 
“ The rhythm is especially admirable, 


Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 

Schools, Colleges, 

and Universities 
We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 


assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 








and the expression throughout is graceful 
and forcible.” 


— Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 


12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1.32. 
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This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
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SECOND EDITION 


“AN ACHIEVEMENT !” 





FAME’S PATHWAY 


A Romance of a Genius 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Illustrations by JOB 


Moliére is the hero; the heroine, a fascinating actress. 


HAMLIN GARLAND writes: 


‘“‘T salute the author of ‘ Fame’s Pathway.’ 


The book interested me 


deeply. I read every word of it. It is all mighty convincing. The charac- 
terizations of Moliére, Madeleine, and Trinette are fine, fine! I wanted 


the story to go on. 


I wanted to know more of the realities of the dram- 


atist’s career. To have brought him so close to us was an achievement. 


This is a remarkable piece of work.”’ 


WituiaM A. NITzE, University of California, 
Romanic Languages, says: ““I have just fin- 
ished your new volume on Moliére which 
you so kindly sent me. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on it. It was not an easy task 
to write such a romance; but you have suc- 
ceeded, it seems to me, not only in creating 
the illusion so essential to fiction but in stick- 
ing to what we know of thetruth. For those 
who do not realize what an actor-playwright’s 
life in those days was, your graphic synthesis 
will be a great aid in making their estimate of 
Moliére the man. And for those who do, it 
will fix the picture more vividly in memory.” 


From Mrs. REGINALD DE Koven: “ You 
know your atmosphere superlatively well. I 
find that the feeling of sympathy for Moliére 
himself in his various difficulties is very keen, 
and makes for life and the feeling of life. 
There are various passages, notably the 
description of the island on the love day of 
your lovers, which are very poetic indeed.”’ 


Professor T. F. CRANE, Cornell University, 
says: ‘It seems to me that you have used 
your material in a very masterly way. I have 
already called the attention of my class in the 
Seventeenth Century to the novel, and sug- 
gested that they would find it an interesting 
study to trace the historical sources of the 
material. 

“It seems to me that you have been most 
accurate, and the book certainly gives a very 
vivid and true picture of the times.’’ 


From an American leader of London society : 
““I don’t know when I have enjoyed reading 
anything so much as your book. It is so full 
of the colour and life of those days that you 
feel almost to be living then. It is all so 
human, so real, and so pathetic it holds you 
tothe very end. I couldn’t leave it till I had 
finished it, and sat up nearly the whole night 
from Chicago. You have gone far on ‘ Fame’s 
Pathway’ in writing such a book and I 
congratulate you ‘ with all my heart.’ ”’ 


$1.50 postpaid. At all booksellers or from the publishers 
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READY NEXT WEEK 
A new novel by the author of “ A Kentucky Cardinal.” 


James Lane Allen’s The Bride of the Mistletoe 


After the six years which have passed since Mr. Allen’s jast novel was published this 
announcement will give great delight to those who appreciate the rare beauty of 
atmosphere in his books and their power of a spiritual suggestion almost as perfectly 


finished as Hawthorne’s. 


To be ready June 23. Price probably $1.25. 





Selections from American Literature, 
1607-1800 By WILLIAM B. CAIRNS 


Assistant Professor of American Literature in the 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Genetic Psychology 
By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK 


Director of the Child Stafy Devostment of He Fie 
burg (Mass.) State Normal School, author of * Funda- 
mentals of Child Study,” etc. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


The American High School 

By JOHN FRANKLIN BROWN, Ph.D. 

formerly Professor of Education and I r of 
High Schools for the State University of lowa. A 
function and 


essential 
book to every high school teacher. Cloth. $1.40 net. 


The Elements of Hygiene for Schools 
By ISABEL McISAAC 
—~ — ah * Hygiene for Nurses,” used in many 
schools, also of * Primary Nursing Tech- 
ea” Cloth, illustrated, 172 pages. 60 cents net. 


The Faith and Works of 
Christian Science 
A pungent exposition of that curiously contradictory 
teaching ; Rat she web, of fe never Mitten, and the 


kindly personality t is always that of the 
writer of the well-known UL, ro ~* 


A. $1.25 net. 
Misery and Its Causes 
By EDWARD T. DEVINE 
Editor of The Survey ,. General Secretary of 
of New York City. 


ty 
Cloth, 12mo, xii. +274 pages. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


Socialism new edition 


By JOHN ea a 
A summary and interpretation of principles, with — 
added chevter & giving the author’s views 0: 
means of Cloth, 349 poges. $1.50 nets 
by mail, $1.62. 


Socialism in Theory and Practice 


By MORRIS HILLQUIT 

Probably the most serviceable book yet. written for the 

thinking reader who wishes to know what be said 

on both sides of a question which cannot be red. 
Cloth, 361 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 





Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel 
The White Sister 


“ As strong, as absorbing, =! as ati. a novel as 
any Mr. Crawford ever wrote. Cloth. $1.50. 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s new novel 


The Romance of a Plain Man 


A hermine love story, and an intimate view of the 
social life of the new South. The Chicago Tribune 

describes it as “ subtle and convincing, ” adding, * “its 
atmosphere is fascinating indeed.’’ Cloth. $1.50. 


IN PREPARATION 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s 
Poppea of the Post Office 
By the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
“The Open Window,” etc. To be ready late in June. 
William Allen White’s notable novel 


A Certain Rich Man 

The author’s notable short stories in the American 
Magazine, of which he is an editor, have aroused wide 
interest in this his first novel. To be ready in June. 





Professor William B. Munro’s new book 


Government of European err 


“ A valuable, full, well-digested work . . . which can- 
not but be useful.” — Baltimore Sun. 
Cloth. $2.50 net ; by mail, $2.69. 


Mr. Percy MacKaye’s new book 
The Playhouse and the Play 
A plea for an endowed civic theatre on Soqpeust Sas 
Weetas wo hase sescmmees D oF epee theatre is 
tremendous influence (y—4 education, of which 
much might and should be made. 

Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Kate V. St. Maur’s new book 
The Earth’s Bounty 
Is written in the same Ly interesting, 
tical style as “ A Self-Supporting Home,” but deals 
with a wider range of the activities of a small farm. 
IUustrated, cloth. $1.75 net ; by mail, $1.90. 





Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s History of the City of New York in the 


Seventeenth Century 


aaa Siete poee. It is written with a clarity 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 


Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo. $5.00 net. 


By Wilbur L, Cross 


The author is Professor of lish Literature at Yale University, Editor of the collected edition of the famous 


humorist’s works, Author of “The Development of 
society of London and Paris in Sterne’s day. 


the English Novel.” His new book is a racy picture of the 


Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 
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AN APOSTLE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

Early in 1860, when the political campaign of 
that memorable year was opening, one Timothy 
Smith, aged seventy-seven, took up a farm in 
central Illinois. He was a typical pioneer, born 
in Connecticut, who had followed the westward 
movement of the frontier through New York 
and Pennsylvania to the prairies of the Sanga- 
mon. A New Englander of the old Puritan 
stock, he changed his skies but not his soul as 
he migrated from farm to farm, and the austere 
ideals of a God-fearing and hard-working ances- 
try shaped his life in its successive habitations. 








The harshness of the inherited orthodox theology 
grew repellent to him as he came to see life 
clearly for what it was, but the ethical kernel of 
puritanism was treasured in his thought and 
conduct after the wrappings had been cast aside. 
His political memories went back to the struggle 
for the Constitution ; he was successively a Fed- 
eralist, a Whig, an Abolitionist, and a Repub- 
lican ; he survived until the struggle for the 
Union was over, and he died on that startled 
April morning when the news of Lincoln’s 
death changed jubilation into mourning, and 
plunged the nation into the blackest grief it had 
ever known. An American of the kind whose 
character was typified for the ages in the per- 
sonality of the great President, Timothy Smith 
lived and died obscurely, unknown to fame, one 
of the plain people. There have been many 
thousands of such Americans as he, and they 
have been the salt of the New World. 

Someone has said — was it Dr. Holmes ? — 
that to educate a man properly, you must begin 
with his grandfather. This thought has recurred 
to us while reading the memorial volume into 
which have been collected the more significant 
writings of Edwin Burritt Smith, now published 
three years after his death. For Timothy Smith 
was the grandfather of the man whose memory 
is now honored, and an account of the pioneer’s 
life, written with tender piety, is one of the most 
notable features of the book. As we follow the 
story of the ancestor’s laborious years, charac- 
terized by simplicity and stern integrity, we 
realize something of the inheritance which he 
was preparing for his descendants, an inherit- 
ance not of perishable wealth, but of moral fibre 
and of the qualities that may make the hard 
‘passage through our slough ” a true pilgrim’s 
progress toward the celestial city. 

Those who were privileged to know Edwin 
Burritt Smith, and to work hand in hand with 
him in the causes to which his best energies were 
devoted, have not yet — probably never will — 
become reconciled to his taking-off three years 
ago. He was in the prime of life, his influence 
was just beginning to make itself highly effec- 
tive, he had attracted to himself the attention of 
earnest workers for righteousness in all parts of 
the country, his grasp and his power were fully 
developed, and he should have been good for 
twenty more years of the highest civic useful- 
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ness. He was a man who would have gone far 
had that score of additional years been vouch- 
safed him, but at hardly more than the midway 
station of man’s active life he was confronted by 
man’s ancient enemy, and, after a brave struggle, 
was defeated. The vitalizing energy that im- 
parted itself to his fellow-workers was all that 
remained ; now we have given us in addition 
this printed record, drawing for us in broken or 
fragmentary form a few of the main lines of 
his endeavor. 

The contents of this volume are about equally 
divided between local and national questions. 
Nine of the “ Essays and Addresses ” are given 
to matters of municipal government, some nar- 
rowed to the special case of Chicago, others of 
more comprehensive scope. The author was one 
of the leading spirits in that Municipal Voters’ 
League which substituted an essentially honest 
city council in Chicago (with only a sprinkling 
of “gray wolves ’’) for the old corrupt gang that 
had disgraced the community for many years. 
He was also active in securing for the city a 
suitable civil service law and an equitable settle- 
ment of the vexing problem of the street rail- 
ways. He knew that city governments are the 
chief plague-spots upon the American body 
politic, that “ no cure can be complete or ade- 
quate that does not reach the seat of the dis- 
ease,” and that “ the recovery of representative 
government must begin in the cities.” Hence 
his most fruitful labors were exerted in this 
direction, and they were made fruitful by the 
combination of his legal training with the most 
practical kind of common sense. He was ever 
an idealist, but his feet were always firmly 
planted on the solid earth. 

The group of nine papers upon questions of 
national politics are devoted in part to such 
abstract subjects as the nature of sovereignty, 
the Monroe Doctrine and the general question 
of our international dealings, and the deeper 
implications of democracy. In part they voice 
the sentiment that aroused so many of the finer 
spirits of the nation to indignation when we en- 
gaged some ten years ago in a needless war and 
entered upon an “aggressive” foreign policy. 
No one saw more clearly than Mr. Smith that 
we were following after false gods and aban- 
doning the most sacred principles of our national 
life when we adopted this course, and no one 
expressed more incisively the better and more 
sober judgment of the American people in its 
great latter-day crisis. He made himself one of 
the chief spokesmen of anti-imperialism, and 
under his leadership the opposition to our fire- 





and-sword subjugation of the Filipinos took on 
the characteristics of the holy war against slavery 
that had been waged half a century earlier. In 
the face of seeming defeat, he never lost faith in 
the ultimate triumph of the American principle 
of democracy. His creed was expressed when, 
speaking at the Anti-Imperialist Conference of 
1900 in Philadelphia, he closed with the words: 

“We have come to the city of the Declaration of 
Independence to drink deep at this fountain of human 
liberty. We here renew our faith in self-government, 
and pledge ourselves to do all that in us lies for its 
preservation. We still cherish the principles for which 
Washington fought and Lincoln died. We hold that 
taxation without representation is still tyranny. We 
declare relentless war on the miners and sappers of 
returning despotism. We will neither compromise nor 
surrender. ‘ Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defence is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all 
lands everywhere.’” 

The editors of this memorial volume, Messrs. 
G. L. Paddock, A. H. Tolman, and F. W. 
Gookin, have performed their labor of love with 
intelligence and sympathy. Mr. Paddock is 
the writer of the prefatory “ appreciation,” and 
has sketched Mr. Smith’s life simply and clearly. 
He has also inserted a number of letters read 
at the memorial service of May 20,1906. From 
one of these letters, sent by Charles Eliot 
Norton, we extract a passage which affords an 
exact characterization of the man. 

“In our long conversations, I was impressed by the 
perfect codrdination of his vigorous intelligence with his 
strong moral convictions and clear moral perceptions. 
He was, like most Americans, an idealist, but his ideals 
were higher than those of the crowd, and his guide in 
the pursuit of them was not a blind enthusiasm, but an 
open-eyed good sense. His character was all of a piece,— 
simple, sincere, steadfast. It was his nature to obey the 
call of duty, and to follow its path. This was the inde- 
pendence, this was the courage for which he was praised 
or blamed according to the nature of those who judged 
him. He was an eminent example of the citizen, 
and in his death not only Chicago but the whole country 
suffers a great loss.” 








EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


At the celebration of his seventieth birthday 
Edward Everett Hale was described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with truth as well as humor, as 
“ the living dynamo,” — 

“ Toiling, still toiling at his endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 

To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 

To speed the progress of the struggling right.” 
And now that the dynamo is finally at rest, and one 
contemplates the amount of work it has accomplished 
—the varied machinery to which it has been the 
motive power, the light and heat its electric pulses 
have furnished to the world, the wireless messages 
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of hope and courage and helpfulness it has been the 
means of sending abroad — one cannot but be more 
than ever struck with the aptness of the image. 

Cradled in the sheets of his father’s Boston 
“ Advertiser,” as he was wont to express it, the lad 
early took to writing. So facile was his youthful 
pen in turning a graceful rhyme that when he was 
graduated from Harvard at seventeen he wrote the 
poem for the class-day exercises. Many other occa- 
sional pieces of verse, for class reunions and other 
college or more general celebrations, followed from 
his pen at different times. Perhaps his stirring lines 
entitled “‘ Alma Mater’s Roll,” read at the Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner at Harvard in 1875, are the best and 
most characteristic. This and other poems, mostly 
in ballad metre, were collected in his volume of verse 
which he named “ For Fifty Years” and published 
just half a century after he had attained his majority. 
The later volume of “New England History in 
Ballads” is only in part his own. Fired with 
patriotism, his stirring ballads are often very 
effective. “New England’s Chevy Chase,” for 
example, almost makes one smell the gunpowder 
burnt at Lexington and Concord. 

But the incongruity of dwelling on Dr. Hale’s 
merits as a poet would be recognized by himself 
first of all. In later life he used to advise young 
writers to give some time to verse-making as an 
agreeable and useful exercise in phrase-making and 
synonym-hunting, not by any means as the serious 
business of life. His own noteworthy contribution 
to literature was in the short story. “The Man 
without a Country,” known to thousands of readers 
in many languages, and the almost equally excellent 
jeu d’esprit, “ My Double, and How He Undid Me,” 
will long be favorites. “In His Name” ranks with 
them, and “Ten Times One is Ten” has gained an 
unexampled renown through the many philanthropic 
organizations — Lend-a-Hand societies, Wadsworth 
clubs, Look-Up leagues, King’s Daughters chapters, 
and so on — that have sprung from its suggestions. 
There is fame enough in being the author of these 
short stories, or of the first-named alone, to swell with 
pride a smaller man for the rest of his life ; but their 
author, having adorned with swift hand whatever in 
this department he chose to touch, pushed on to more 
serious labors. 

The essays in history and biography and travel 
which, either alone or in collaboration with son or 
sister, he issued in some profusion, have met with 
popular acceptance, although, as Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
has expressed it, “many of us who study history 
got mad at him, for the moment, as we noted this bit 
of carelessness and that on his vital and fascinating 
page.” In fact, his writings had the easy style and 
freedom from pedantry of familiar letters to friends, 
even as his platform addresses and to some extent 
his pulpit utterances had the spontaneity and charm 
of intimate talks to friends. Critics have never 
accounted him a great orator or a great writer; but 
the world at large, which knows what it likes and is 
intolerant of mere scholarship, as it is of humbug, 








heard him and read him gladly. His “ Memories 
of a Hundred Years,” the rich reminiscences of a 
wonderfully observant and many-sided octogenarian, 
were widely read and enjoyed, both in serial form 
and as collected into a book ; but they furnished rare 
sport to the keen and pitiless critics of the Edward 
A. Freeman habit of mind. “A New England 
Boyhood” and “James Russell Lowell and his 
Friends” are other important works of a genially 
reminiscent character, and not intended to be scru- 
tinized with a critical miscroscope. Something of 
Walter Scott’s, and indeed of Shakespeare’s, large- 
minded indifference to small details belonged to this 
great-souled man of deeds as well as letters. 

To enumerate his interests and activities, even 
those having to do with literature and education, 
would be impossible ; yet a few characteristic points 
may be briefly touched upon. In his first pastorate 
at Worcester, not very long after his father had put 
through the early railway line connecting that city 
with Boston, he lent a hand in establishing the Public 
Library and the Natural History Society of his new 
place of residence; and he also became an active 
member, and for some time president, of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, which has its headquarters 
at Worcester. He attended the Phi Beta Kappa 
meetings at Cambridge, and served as the society’s 
presiding officer, besides filling the part of poet on 
occasion. Omniverous in his reading, he drew and 
read more books from the Congressional Library in 
his winters in Washington, where for the last five 
years he held the office of Chaplain to the Senate, 
than almost anyone else. Fiction in large doses he 
was capable of consuming, together with a wide range 
of historical and scientific works. The learned so- 
cieties to which he belonged need not here be named, 
nor the numerous philanthropic organizations of 
which he was the moving spirit. His advocacy of 
an international parliament and a court of arbitra- 
tion for the pacific adjustment of international dif- 
ferences was begun years before the Hague tribunal 
was dreamed of by others, and it was continued, in 
season and out of season, until the prophet’s vision 
was realized. No less dear to him was his plan 
for universal harmony and brotherhood in religion. 
At his last public appearance, not quite two weeks 
before his death (June 10), he pleaded this cause 
before the Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. 

Not soon will the world again see the like of this 
New Englander in whose veins flowed the confluent 
streams of Hale and Everett blood. Contemplating 
his massive head, his rugged features, and his tower- 
ing form, one could not but feel that he had been 
cast in a special mould and the mould destroyed as 
soon as it had served its purpose. If ever it could be 
said of anyone that “the style is the man,” it must 
be said of Edward Everett Hale. To treat his style 
as a thing apart from his powerful personality were 
as futile as to study the rustling of the oak tree’s foli- 
age with eyes shut to its majestic outlines and mag- 
nificent proportions. 
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ROUSSEAU IN 1909. 


L. 

Once more as we approach the completion of the 
second century since his birth (June 28, 1712) do 
books and events combine to direct the world’s atten- 
tion to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. It was at Mont- 
morency that he composed the “ Nouvelle Héloise ” 
and the famous letter to d’Alembert; it is at Mont- 
morency that M. Briand and other celebrities have 
saluted the author “ with emotion” as the greatest 
workman in free science, in free thought; as the 
“triumphant poet of Nature and of Liberty,” —all 
this in dedicating a statue to his memory. Mean- 
while, across the Channel Professor Churton Collins 
was giving Rousseau a rather unenviable place in 
the last book to which he signed his name,* and Mr. 
Francis Gribble was putting the finishing touches to 
the volume which he has alluringly entitled “ Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and the Women he Loved.” f 

It is not a pleasing personality which Mr. Gribble 
seeks to reconstruct for us; it is a characteristic 
figure, that of the Rue Emile at Montmorency, — 
more characteristic than that of the Place du Pan- 
théon, for with the three-cornered hat and the long 
cane the new Rousseau carries —a wild-flower. We 
have, this time, the lover of “God’s out-of-doors ”; 
and there is deep fidelity in the seulptor’s conception. 
Finally, the raising of a statue to the “citizen of 
Geneva” is no merely formal homage to genius. 
Jean-Jacques remains to-day more than a name in 
eighteenth-century literature. Someone has said that 
there was a bit of the Don Quixote in the philosopher 
whom Mr. Gribble makes out such a Bel-Ami; and, 
whatever the personality may be adjudged, there can 
be no disposition to belittle the influence. Rousseau 
has been a source of inspiration in the framing as in 
the interpretation of our Constitution; he has acted 
upon the Third Republic, besides making it possible ; 
has acted upon every democratic movement. With 
the break-down of dogmatic Christianity, his senti- 
mental view has more influence than ever in the 
religious field. “Rousseauism, in fine, remains a 
force in the modern world, and it is vain to attempt 
to discredit it by the primitive expedient of blacken- 
ing the character of its author.” 

Contemporary criticism has indeed done more to 
whitewash than to blacken Jean-Jacques; and no- 
where has this tendency been stronger than in the 
two-volume “ Study in Criticism” devoted to Rous- 
seau by a third English writer, Mrs. Frederika 
Macdonald. A war of ideas and of allegations 
still wages over the character and inspiration of the 
man: the spirit of impressionism which he personi- 
fied is active to-day in art and education and politics. 
He is a contemporary of Clemenceau and Falliéres 
and Briand ; of the French authors and the Sorbonne 
professors—yes, and of our own. Who has not come 


* Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England. By 
J. Churton Collins. London: Eveleigh Nash. 1908. 

t New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1908. 

tJean-Jacques Rousseau: A New Study in Criticism. By 
Frederika Macdonald. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








under the spell of the “Confessions”? The school- 
boy reads them “on the sly”; the man of letters,— 
it has been as true of Hazlitt in England as of Daudet 
in France, — stands them by Montaigne on his book- 
shelf. And since they have erected that statue at 
Montmorency, another has gone up at Ermenonville. 
It was there that he died, just a hundred and thirty- 
one years ago, of an apoplexy: and it is only to-day 
that the last suspicions of the naturalness of that 
lonely death, in the presence of Thérése alone, have 
been finally dismissed. But the man himself — he 
is not to be dismissed, even at this late day. The 
dedication of that statue at Ermenonville is far from 
being the last we shall hear of him. All our distinctly 
modern institutions are, in a sense, his monuments. 


IL. 

There is, none the less, a new manner of appre- 
ciation of Rousseau. We were used to hearing such 
declarations as this: “He announced and prepared 
the great movement whence has issued modern 
France,” with superadded compliment in the super- 
lative. Now, the tone is one of apology. Popular 
government, in its turn, is on trial: representative 
government, the universal suffrage, are no longer 
signals for prolonged cheering. France is to-day 
ruefully regarding the debauchery of her legislature, 
quite as we eye the blatant fatuity of ours. All this 
is reflected in the tone of the speeches made at 
Ermenonville, at the unveiling of the statue referred 
to; the Minister of Labor, orator of the day, confessed 
that Rousseau’s work cannot satisfy us; confessed that 
“ with the swinging of the pendulum, we can readily, 
and without merit of our own, attest the social false- 
ness of this or that system, the caducité of this or 
that construction.” M. Viviani concludes that, to do 
Rousseau justice, we must take his handicaps into 
account; “we must not crush under the weight of 
acquired progress the original inventor whose limited 
powers (courts moyens ) were in themselves, for the 
times, a proof of genius.” All this would be trite 
enough if it were not for the source of the remarks,— 
were it not, in short, that democratic France now 
defends the Father of the Nineteenth Century, where 
a moment ago she was canonizing him. “ Reaction” 
has once more set in. 

Outside of France, Rousseau’s influence has been 
greatest upon education; it is, then, significant when 
one reads in a paper on Rousseau in the latest volume 
of the “Shelburne Essays” *—a paper that has some- 
thing to say of the principles worked out in “ Emile,” 
and of that book’s value both as a protest against 
pedagogical repression and as a volume “ full of sug- 
gestions of permanent value” — this most pointed 
clause: “There is a growing belief among a certain 
class that the fundamental thesis of the book has 
worked, and is still working, like a poison in the blood 
of society.” If this be true, if in our modern scheme 
of education we are making instinct the basis and not 
experienced judgment, impulse and not control, — 


* Shelburne Essays, Sixth series. By Paul Elmer More. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1909. 
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why, welcome then the growing loss of faith in Rous- 
seau and his principles. For that matter, the evi- 
dences of sharp reaction remain only too slight; we 
find none of them in the little book on “Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Education from Nature,” translated 
from the French of M. Gabriel Compayré.* Perhaps 
it is partly in the hope of developing an opposition, 
that the essayist has spoken out; if so, it is evident 
that he does not stand altogether alone. In one of the 
strongest and most earnest books written on the sub- 
ject in recent years, Professor Irving Babbitt has not 
merely attacked the modern applications of “ Emile”: 
he has not scrupled to name names. President 
Eliot is, for him, the type of modified Rousseauist ; 
reminding him of Bossuet’s remark about Marcus 
Brutus. “ Brutus,” says Bossuet, “kept on talking 
liberty when he should have been talking restraint, 
and that in the interests of liberty itself.”t Never 
were we farther from venturing Lowell’s word: 
“We cannot trace many practical results to his [ Rous- 
seau’s] teaching.” He threatens rather to become a 
fetich of criticism (as Mr. More has written). And 
not of criticism alone ; for in all the fields where his 
seed was sowed, in literature, and education, and 
thought political or social or religious, there has been 
an action upon us not directly alone, but also as com- 
municated through five generations of disciples and 
imitators. If it is not everyone who knows so much 
as the titles of his books, it does not follow that 
Rousseau has been overtopped by his contemporaries, 
Voltaire and Diderot; but rather that his ideas have 
become ours by some mysterious process of absorp- 
tion. Writers of the Revolutionary period, and after, 
have impressed his thought upon us in countless 
modifications ; and many of his wildest theories are 
our plain facts in law or pedagogy. It is, after all, 
something to write of an author that in five genera- 
tions his audacities have become our commonplaces. 
At times, indeed, his work was but to popularize the 
ideas of his predecessors. This is true of every critic 
of life. A certain Benedictine monk has written a 
thick volume concerning the “ Plagiats de Rousseau ”; 
Dom Cayot might have been in better business, leav- 
ing this labor to some candidate for the American 
doctorate. The best of Rousseau’s work was written 
to the dictation of his own intelligence — and sensi- 
bility ; it is he who wrote (as others have not failed 
to write after him): “I know my heart, and I know 
men. I am not constituted as any of those that I 
have seen; I dare to believe that I am not con- 
stituted as any who exist.” And where this “unique ” 
person was very far from inventing — where he bor- 
rowed from Locke and Montaigne and even Rabelais 
—he revivified and transfigured. “ What is genius?” 
asks Edward FitzGerald in “ Polonius ”; “what but 
the faculty of seizing things from right and left — 
here a bit of marble, there a bit of brass — and 
breathing life into them!” 





* Issued in the series of “ Pioneers in Education.” T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1908. 

t Literature and the American College. Essay on Bacon and 
} a By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

. 1998. 





ITI. 
It is because Jean-Jacques is more than the 
“citizen of Geneva” — is, in fine, the prominent 


citizen of contemporary France that we have already 
found him —that such a matter as the course of 
lectures delivered by M. Jules Lemaitre before the 
Société des Conférerices in Paris raised at the time 
a hubbub such as we could never get up over Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton and Tom Paine rolled all in one. 
Fancy Chicago, for example, expressing its apprecia- 
tion of one of these men by means of “ Lyric Medi- 
tations,” band-music, and “ antique dances by fresh 
and pretty young girls clad in clear colors!” Yet 
these were among the “features” of the manifesta- 
tion against M. Lemaitre’s lectures on Jean-Jacques, 
published since then in book-form, both in France and 
here.* Bubbling over with malice, written against 
rather than about Rousseau, these lectures inspired, 
not the mass-meeting alone, but such newspaper 
eloquence as this, used in describing the Sorbonne 
manifestation: “ A room filled to the crushing-point, 
an enthusiastic crowd, eloquent apologists,—nothing 
was lacking to clear the memory of this universal 
thinker.” How natural that neither facts nor logic 
should preoccupy his followers, since the leader him- 
self appealed to all that is below, and to much that 
is above, the Reason ! 

One is fascinated by the fine humor of it all. 
That demonstration against M. Lemaitre’s lectures 
was not organized in his publishers’ interest, as one 
might suspect. It was even taken quite seriously by 
the radicals of Paris, of all France, of Switzerland. 
They sent their delegates; the Government sent its 
minister. We Americans reserve our pyrotechnics 
and hysteria for presidential elections, and maintain 
a perfect indifference, en masse, where a candidate’s 
personality is not concerned. As a people, we under- 
value ideas quite as we overrate action. We do not 
see in ideas, as a people of philosophic temper must, 
the springs of that action we so blindly exalt. Mean- 
time, France has paid her rather absurd homage to 
the “founder of modern society.” 

And yet the futility of developing or seeking to 
develop a “ Rousseau philosophy ” is realized even in 
France. The contradictions that his genius offers 
are not only contradictions between doctrine and 
practice, but between doctrine and doctrine. His 
panegyrists themselves confess that one must look 
to Rousseau for tendencies rather than for a system. 
In his “ First Discourse” — upon the Arts and the 
Sciences — he maintains that man is naturally virtu- 
ous; that he is a victim of that corrupting influence 
which we broadly describe as “ civilization.” In the 
very starting-point— in this insistence upon the 
superiority of the “state of nature ” — lies the root 
of the evil. That the theory leads, logically, back to 
savagery itself, as the ideal state, was pointed out even 
by Rousseau’s contemporaries; to-day, M. Lemaitre 

* Jean-Jacques Rousseau, par Jules Lemaitre, de 1’ Académie 
Francaise. Paris: 1907. English translation by Mme. Chas. 


Bigot (Jeanne Mairet) published by the McClure Co., New 
York, 1908. 
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dwells upon his failure adequately to describe what 
he meant by Nature as the primal source of the con- 
fusion into which discussion of his theories plunges 
us. Nor is all this an academic matter. Leaving 
the question of education aside, Rousseau’s influence 
is marked upon contemporary leaders in every field 
of thought and of endeavor; he has innoculated the 
whole world with his sentimental optimism and his 
humanitarian ideals. Nowhere is this more true than 
in the north of Europe; one sees his formulas at work 
in Ibsen’s dramas, unsettling and inconelusive as they 
are ; the influence has affected publicists, too: Dos- 
toievsky is one of them, in Russia; Tikhvinsky 
another. “ Rousseau has been my master since the 
age of fifteen,” writes Tolstoi in a letter. 

One is tempted to cite the brilliant sayings of 
Lemaitre in the book he has written so lately. The 
crux of it is here: seeing in the “ Héloise,” the 
“ Emile,” the “Social Contract,” and the other books, 
only so many expressions of the chaos reigning in 
the writer’s own life, one is spared the task of recon- 
ciling the irreconcilable. We need not quote M. 
Lemaitre’s sallies at Rousseau’s expense. It requires 
no Chesterton — no Lemaitre — to compose para- 
doxes about him. Rousseau sowed truths and half- 
truths with an open hand, and expressed them in 
terms of life. He expounded and maintained the 
Social Contract, and precipitated the Terror. He 
preached religious toleration, and declared that those 
who could not accept the “ Profession of Faith of the 
Savoyard Vicar” ought to be put to death. He 
composed the “ Devin du Village ”; to equalize mat- 
ters, he wrote the letter against stage-performances. 
Of all his works, none is more truly the product of 
his peculiar genius than the book of which he could 
write to a friend: “ You know well that the ‘ Nou- 
velle Héloise’ should not figure in the list of my 
writings.” He preached the cult of virtue, — only 
it was vice masquerading in her sister’s robes. 
Lastly — most notoriously —he dwelt upon the 
parent’s duty to his children, and sent five infants, 
one after another, to the foundlings’ home. These 
are some of the facts about Rousseau, some of the 
issues of the controversy. Twenty years after writ- 
ing his essay on Jean-Jacques, Lowell spent several 
weeks in re-reading him. “A very complex char- 
acter,” was the conclusion he came to; “one feels 
as if the two poles of the magnet were somehow 
mixed in him, so that hardly has he attracted you 
powerfully, when you are benumbed with as strong 
a shock of repulsion. . . . A monstrous liar, but 
always the first dupe of his own lie.” 


IV. 

It is precisely because Rousseau is the precursor of 
modern society and of modern literature, eulogized 
by his partisans, that such a critic as M. Lemaitre 
takes up the cudgels against him, and M. Lasserre, 
the writer of a treatise upon French romanticism, 
brands him an anarchist ;* while to Richepin and 





* Le Romatisme Francais. Par Pierre Lasserre. Paris, 1907. 








Ernest-Charles, and the other radicals in poetry and 
journalism and politics, Lemaitre and Lasserre seem 
friends, not of “ order,” but of the old order — the 
ancien regime. There is no middle ground in the 
France of to-day: one is atheist, revolutionist (i. ¢., 
social revolutionist), Rousseauist, —or else one is 
Catholic-reactionary. It is not greatly to be won- 
dered at if the book of a former “ Nationalist” poli- 
tician is attacked by these rhetorical radicals ; nor is 
it to be doubted that they will denounce Mr. Gribble’s 
book. The one challenges remark by its glittering 
cruelty of phrase; the other attracts attention as a 
good specimen of that “documented ” history which 
is the specialty of our little age, and as something 
shabbier even than court-memoirs at their most sor- 
did. As for M. Lemaitre’s volume, it shows us at 
least how the tide is running in some channels. The 
descendants of the Jacobins of ’89 and ’93 have 
expelled the last of the monks and have stripped the 
Church of its property; they have added to M. 
Briand’s ministry of “ cults” the administration of 
justice ; what then of the astonishment if the “friends 
of restraint,” the enemies of that individualism 
which, according to M. Lasserre, has meant the ruin 
of the individual, describe the philosophy of Rous- 
seau as “the most subversive ever let loose among 
men”? Now the Genevan is likened to a virus; 
now he is a raging lion, a misérabdle, a Protestant. 
For your reactionary in literature as well as in poli- 
ties, his crime consists, in great part, in having engen- 
dered modern romanticism,— the genius of evil, the 
mal moderne. In condemning with a fine impar- 
tiality both Romanticism and Rousseau, le roman- 
tisme intégral, M. Lemaitre contents himself with 
observing that there is not a theory, not a system, 
not a form of sensibility, such as passes by the name 
ef “romantic,” that does not proceed from Jean- 
Jacques’ writings. Rien dans le romantisme qui 
ne soit de Rousseau. Rien dans Rousseau qui ne 
soit romantique. “Chateaubriand, Madame de 
Staél, Senancour, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, Sand, 
Michelet, — such,” concludes the critic, “are the 
literary offspring of Jean-Jacques.” Why not say, 
briefly, modern French literature ? 

It is not easy to know what to think. Perhaps 
all these lectures and demonstrations and critical 
essays and statues and histories of the-women-he- 
loved will have the happy effect of sending some of 
us back to the writer himself; we are bound to find 
something worth while there, since we may either 
amuse ourselves by picking flaws in his books, or 
taste a pleasure of the sensuous sort in absorbing 
that richness of style and enjoying the delights of 
vagabondage, of greatness, and of caressing the 
sensibilities. We cannot — to look at it from that 
standpoint — we cannot, at any rate, wholly despise 
the problems presented by one whose “ Discourse 
upon Equality among Men” meant so much to the 
signers of our own “ Declaration of Independence”; 
whose treatise upon education, shaped as an account 
of that promising young Emilius, is doing its work 
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whenever we apply the elective system at our 
colleges. 

Let us hope that by the time we have re-read 
some of his books there will have been published an 
account of Rousseau that shall be at once scholarly, 
sane, and convincing. One expects extremes in 
any discussion of a man who was both more and 
less than philosopher and novelist and reformer of 
society and educational innovator and revolutionist 
(religious and political); most of all must one look 
for extremes in the French criticism of Rousseau. 
It will be much if his disciples keep their promise 
to give practical vent to their enthusiasm, and the 
Jean-Jacques Society of Geneva issues its critical 
edition of his works — not collected for more than 
three-quarters of a century, and never definitively 
published. That is not enough: the controversial 
state of opinion suggests — notwithstanding the fact 
that each year produces its crowd of new books on 
Rousseau— our need of such a study of him as I have 
just referred to. Though we have Lord Morley’s 
biography, thirty busy years have passed since its 
appearance. We await a new presentation, — but 
who is competent to undertake it? The writer 
must be something of a philosopher, for he has an 
idealogue to consider; he must also be a critic of 
poetry, for Rousseau engendered an age of lyricism. 
Lastly, he must approach his task without too com- 
plete an ignorance of social and political issues ; and 
yet he must not mix his politics and his bedles- 
lettres as hopelessly as the French do. It is not 
likely that we shall soon have that satisfactory study 
of Rousseau: he is almost too completely the first 
great cosmopolitan, and the link of past and present. 
Besides, where is the critic and philosopher whom I 


have just described? Warren BARTON BLAKE. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


AN AUTHOR OF INSCRIPTIONS on stone, bronze, 
and other perdurable substances, can more confi- 
dently predict a long life for his productions than can 
the writer of books. That President Eliot — or, as 
we must now say, Dr. Eliot, since his relinquishment 
of authority to President Lowell — is one of the most 
prolific and successful writers of inscriptions our 
country has known, has not been borne in mind by 
everyone in the chorus of eulogy that has accom- 
panied his retirement from high office. The twelve 
tablets on the splendid Water Gate at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, the fine inscription on the 
Robert Gould Shaw monument in Boston, and the 
eloquent words inscribed on the Soldiers’ Monument 
on Boston Common —these are among the best- 
known examples of his admirable taste in the choice 
of forceful and fitting eulogy for monumental pur- 
poses, although few who have read these examples 
of terse and elegant English know from whose pen 
they came. It is hoped that the beautiful marble 
Union Station at Washington and other notable 








structures now in building on Capitol Hill will be 
adorned with appropriate epigraphs from the same 
skilful hand. Dr. Eliot’s long practice in presenting 
candidates for academic degrees, each with a preg- 
nant word of suitable characterization, must have 
helped to develop in him this faculty for turning 
well-rounded and marvellously compact phrases for 
use on public monuments. Why would not a course 
in inscription-writing be good for students in the 
English department? No better corrective of dif- 
fuseness and vagueness could be devised. Further- 
more, as already remarked, no work of literature 
has so favorable a chance of surviving the ravages 
of time as the inscription. In the far-distant future 
the excavators of buried Boston may unearth the 
Shaw tablet, but find the books of the neighboring 
Athenzum and Public Library all crumbled to dust. 
It is true the writer’s fame will be anonymous, but 
so is that of the composer of the imperishable lines 
on the Rosetta Stone. 

Two oprintons OF SHELLEY, violently in contrast, 
and each having the authority of a great name 
(though the greatness in one case has not yet been 
established on a broad and everlasting basis), chanced 
to come to our notice almost simultaneously. They 
afford a good illustration of the notorious disagree- 
ment of critics, and help to strengthen the plain 
man’s confidence in the worth (to himself, at least) 
of his own judgment. In Hazlitt’s essay “On People 
of Sense ” occurs this passage : “ Poetry acts by sym- 
pathy with nature, that is, with the natural impulses, 
customs, and imaginations of men, and is, on that 
account, always popular, delightful, and at the same 
time instructive. It is nature moralizing and idealiz- 
ing for us; inasmuch as, by showing us things as they 
are, it implicitly teaches us what they ought to be; 
and the grosser feelings, by passing through the strain- 
ers of this imaginary, wide-extended experience, 
acquire an involuntary tendency to higher objects. 
Shakespeare was, in this sense, not only one of the 
greatest poets, but one of the greatest moralists that 
we have. Those who read him are the happier, bet- 


_ter, and wiser for it. No one (that I know of) is the 


happier, better, or wiser for reading Mr. Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound. One thing is that nobody 
reads it. And the reason for one or both is the 
same, that he is not a poet, but a sophist, a theorist, 
a controversial writer in verse. He gives us, for 
representations of things, rhapsodies of words.” 
And so on, with increasing severity. The gratui- 
tous element in this introduction of Shelley, who was 
still living, is what most strikes the reader. In sharp 
contrast with Hazlitt’s condemnatory outburst is the 
glowing eulogy of Shelley from the pen of the late 
Francis Thompson, published first in “The Dublin 
Review,” where it attracted so much attention as to 
make necessary a second edition of the number 
containing it, and now republished in book form. 
Readers will note with interest the fuller account 
of it given elsewhere in this issue of Tue D1a.. 
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Tue peatsH or R. Nisset Bary, at fifty-four, 
takes from the world of letters a man of varied 
talents, of admirable industry, and of noteworthy 
achievement. His position of assistant librarian at 
the British Museum gave him ready access to and 
familiarity with departments of literature in which 
the workers are comparatively few. In Scandina- 
vian and in Slavonic history he made himself an 
authority, and published a number of books. “ Gus- 
tavus III. and his Contemporaries,” “Charles XII. 
and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire,” “The 
Pupils of Peter the Great,” with works on Peter’s 
daughter the Empress Elizabeth and his grandson 
Peter III., and one entitled “ The First Romanovs, 
1613-1725,” are among his more important pro- 
ductions. An excellent life of Hans Andersen also 
came from his busy pen a few years ago; and be- 
tween whiles he amused himself with turning several 
of Jékai’s romances from Hungarian into English — 
his struggles with the idiosyncrasies of that fearful 
* and wonderful language being touched upon in his 
preface to “The Hungarian Nabob.” Ruthenian 
and Russian and Finnish and we know not how 
many other difficult tongues were mastered by him, 
in a literary way. In his fondness for hard brain- 
work he was a veritable glutton, and one cannot but 
suspect that the indulgence of this appetite may have 
shortened hisdays. .. . 


THE FOREIGNER’S OPINION OF ENGLISH SPELLING 
may not be exactly what the native imagines it to 
be. Professor Albert Schinz of Bryn Mawr, whose 
mother tongue is French, and whose practical 
acquaintance with our language is of recent date, 
contributes a noteworthy article to “The North 
American Review ” on the prospects of English as a 
world-language. Our spelling reformers have urged 
the need of simplified spelling if other nations are 
ever to accept English as the international speech. 
But Professor Schinz declares our spelling to be no 
source of trouble to the foreigner; it is our pro- 
nunciation that chiefly worries him, and this is 
simply incapable of phonetic representation with 
our alphabet. If, he says, the spelling reform move- 
ment “ proposes to make English more acceptable 
to strangers as an international language, it is en- 
tirely mistaken and had better stop its campaign at 
once.” A final word of good sense is uttered on the 
undesirability of letting any one language suffer the 
flattening and de-individualizing that must result 
from its adaptation to universal use. Thus do there 
seem to be more reasons than a few why English 
should continue to be uncompromisingly itself, with 
all its written and spoken marks of sturdy individ- 
uality. al aie 

THE HANDWRITING OF CULTURE, or at least the 
handwriting of persons who write much, tends for 
some reason toward the perpendicular. The pen- 
manship of men of letters in more recent times has 
generally been small, compact, and approaching the 
upright. Thackeray, Leslie Stephen, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Eugene Field, all wrote the small, vertical 





hand that is so economical of space and commonly 
so easy to read. That this time-and-space-saving 
style is a modern development admits of obvious 
explanation. The larger, slanting, more conven- 
tional handwriting of Dr. Johnson and his contem- 
poraries was in harmony with the leisure and 
formality of a less-crowded age. It must be chiefly 
the more or less instinctive effort to save time that 
now causes a writer’s style to strip itself of super- 
fluities to an increasing extent as he grows older — 
and this of course has a wider application than to 
mere script. Strange, in view of these facts, is the 
reaction now showing itself in some quarters against 
the teaching of vertical penmanship. In France, 
for example, where educational details of this sort 
are intelligently ordered, a special commission has 
just reported in favor of 4 return to the old-fashioned 
forward-tipping script, and this for both ophthal- 
mological and orthopedic reasons. Yet one might 
safely wager that the French children of to-day who 
are to be the littérateurs of te-morrow will let no 
polysyllabie pronouncements of government com- 
missions stand in the way of a more serviceable 
form of penmanship when the stress shall come 
upon them. ott ¢ 


A CASE OF INVERTED PLAGIARISM, as one critic 
expressed it, is seen in the latest play of the popu- 
lar German playwright, Herr Hauptmann. His 
“ Griselda,” as reports from Berlin describe it, 
appears to be a violent departure from tradition. 
Boceaccio and Chaucer and all the other countless 
chroniclers of the heart-rending history of the patient 
Griselda would certainly be astonished to behold 
what the German writer has made of her. There 
comes upon the stage, not the meek, long-suffering, 
beautiful and virtuous wife of the old story, but a 
loud-voiced, muscular, short-waisted, square-framed, 
raw-boned, and hard-fisted peasant Mddchen, ever 
ready with the weapons wherewith nature has 
equipped her, and even resorting in extremity to 
such handy accessories as knives and buckets of 
water. Her vituperative explosion, “ Du bist ein 
Schweinhund,” to her lover, is the acme of un- 
Griselda-like language. One critic has su 
that an allegory is intended, and that this belligerent 
Griselda is meant as an impersonation of Germany 
asserting herself after a period of comparative subor- 
dination and tarnished repute among the European 
powers. Here is food for English fancy and pos- 
sible cause for wild alarm in Albion. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe AT NINETY may well 
be accounted the pride and joy of literary Boston — 
if not of unliterary Boston (if such there be) as well. 
The day that saw her entrance upon the last decade 
of a full century brought her more than her usual 
number of birthday tributes and honors, and closed 
with a family dinner party, at which, besides her 
son and daughters, a good number of grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren were present and 
joined in the demolition of twenty or more birth- 
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day cakes that had arrived during the day — cake 
enough, in fact, to enable the recipient to accomplish 
the impossible feat proverbially associated with that 
particular edible. Mrs. Howe’s long survival of her 
famous husband, who died a third of a century ago 
at the age of seventy-five, combines with her own 
marked and gifted personality to render her fame 
a thing quite apart from his. Eight years ago we 
were celebrating the centennial of Dr. Howe’s birth. 
It is by no means wild or extravagant to cherish 
now an increasing hope that Mrs. Howe may herself 
be with us to join in the celebration of her hundredth 
birthday in 1919. 


THE CIPHER MICROBE works fearful havoc with 
common-sense when it once gets into the brain. 
The patient sees ciphers everywhere, and every 
page of print becomes a puzzle in acrostics. Mr. 
W. S. Booth’s late astonishing performance, “Some 
Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon,” might be 
taken for either the jeu d’esprit of a wag or the 
insane utterance of a monomaniac, were it not that 
the author is regarded by his friends as a rational 
being writing in a serious mood. If anyone has 
the curiosity to make the experiment, he will be 
surprised to discover how easily, by the Boothian 
mode of procedure, acrostic signatures, whether of 
Bacon or of Booth or of anyone else, can be ciphered 
out in any piece of prose or verse, even in the col- 
umns of his daily newspaper. We do not need, 
though it is reassuring enough to have it, Dr. Rolfe’s 
verdict that the Booth “ discoveries ” are not likely 
to prove any more significant than “the foolery of 
Donnelly and the other cipherers.” 


A STAGE CENSORSHIP BY REPUTABLE ACTORS is a 
suggestion that has in it both novelty and promise. 
Such a plan is announced as under contemplation by 
the Chicago branch of the Actors’ Church Alliance, 
a body that includes not only members of the the- 
atrical profession, but also ministers and laymen 
interested in raising the standard of the acted drama. 
It is proposed to institute, as a permanent function 
of this branch of the Alliance, a discussion of all 
modern plays presented in Chicago, with special 
reference to their moral character and their influ- 
ence on society. This is a movement for reform 
from within — the only real reform — which is of 
good augury. The inevitable notoriety and malo- 
dorous success given to objectionable plays by loud 
and public denunciation from without may be at 
least partly avoided by quiet and intelligent action 
on the part of conscientious players themselves. 

AxspuL HAMID THE BOOK-COLLECTOR having re™ 
tired (reluctantly) from the business of misgoverning 
Turkey, his fine assortment of Oriental books and 
manuscripts at the Yildiz Kiosk will now probably 
be made less inaccessible to students and to other 
interested visitors. Literary treasures gathered 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 





turies from Greek monasteries, and at first stacked 
away in the library of the old seraglio, are soon 
likely to find more appreciative readers than the 
women of the harem. The new Sultan, Rechad 
Effendi, otherwise Mohammed the Fifth, is said to 
be a book-lover, somewhat of a poet, and not with- 
out liberal ideas. His Turkish translation of a 
volume of Persian poems is commended by connois- 
seurs as a meritorious piece of work. It is to be 
hoped that as soon as he and his family get well 
settled after their spring moving, he will open his 
library doors, and open them wide. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THOMAS PAINE. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

Replying to the letter signed “Inquirer,” in your 
issue of June 1, I regret to state that it is only too true 
that Theodore Roosevelt, in a work intended to pass 
for authentic biography, did apply to Thomas Paine the 
triply false description cited by your correspondent, 
which called out the just reprehension of the London 
“Nation” as quoted. The expression occurs in the 
biography of Gouverneur Morris. I have not the book 
at hand, and hence cannot give the chapter or page; but 
it will be readily found, as forming an extraordinary 
feature of the excuse given for Morris’s failure to 
interfere on Paine’s behalf, when the latter was impris- 
oned in France, and menaced with death. It is still 
more unfortunately true that Mr. Roosevelt’s attention 
has been called to his error, but that he has failed to 
find time for the re-examination which he had promised ; 
and the gross misrepresentation forms part of the latest 
editions of the biography. During the closing months 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s presidential term, he refused even 
to see Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, the well-known Liberal 
lecturer of Chicago, who made a trip to Washington 
for the express purpose of laying the detailed facts before 
Mr. Roosevelt and offering him an opportunity to honor 
himself by making this centennial year of Paine’s death 
an occasion of performing an act of tardy justice to his 
memory. 

The enormous national ingratitude to Paine stands 
recorded as one of the most serious blemishes in the 
history of the Republic; but the false picture created 
in the public mind by a most discreditable theologicum 
odium has begun to give place to a true appreciation of 
the inestimable services rendered to American liberty by 
the Author-Hero of the Revolution. The now classic 
biography of Paine by the late Moncure D. Conway dealt 
the final death-blow to the anti-Paine myth. 

James F. Morton, Jr. 

New York, June 5, 1909. 


(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In reference to the inquiry of a correspondent in the 
issue of your journal for June 1 (p. 360) as to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s responsibility for a term of rank opprobrium 
applied to Thomas Paine, as charged and severely rebuked 
by the London “ Nation,” I beg to submit the following: 

It would be pleasant to believe that Mr. Roosevelt did 
not refer to Thomas Paine as a “ filthy little atheist.” 
It seems incredible that the man who has sounded from 
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* the housetop the tocsin of a “Square Deal” could be 
guilty of so great an injustice, or could lower himself to 
the use of billingsgate in a supposedly serious literary 
production. Unfortunately for Mr. Roosevelt’s reputa- 
tion, however, there can be no doubt as to his responsi- 
bility for the vile and absolutely false epithet which he 
bestowed upon one of the truest patriots of all time. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attack upon Thomas Paine will be 
found in Chapter X. of his life of Gouverneur Morris, 
in the American Statesmen series, edited by Mr. John 
T. Morse and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. As he uses the words “ filthy little atheist ” with- 
out quotation marks, he evidently claims them as his 
own. I append the interesting passage in which the 
words oceur. Mr. Roosevelt is speaking of Paris at the 
time of the Jacobin uprising, when Morris was American 
Minister to France. 

“*One man had a very narrow escape. This was Thomas 
Paine, the Englishman, who had at one period rendered such 
a striking service to the cause of American independence, 
while the rest of his life had been as ignoble as it was varied. 
He had been elected to the Convention, and, having sided 
with the Gironde, was thrown into prison by the Jacobins. 
He at once asked Morris to demand him as an American 
citizen ; a title to which he of course had no claim. Morris 
refused to interfere too actively, judging rightly that Paine 
would be saved by his own insignificance, and would serve his 
own interests best by keeping still. So the filthy little atheist 
had to stay in prison, ‘where he amused himself with pub- 
lishing a pamphlet against Jesus Christ.’ There are infidels 
and infidels; Paine belonged to the variety—whereof America 
possesses at present one or two shining examples—that appar- 
ently esteems a bladder of dirty water as the proper weapon 
with which to assail Christainity.”” (Roosevelt's life of 
Gouverneur Morris, p. 288-9.) 

FREDERICc M. Woop. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1909. 


THE IMPORTATION OF COPYRIGHTED BOOKS. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dra.) 

Owing to my absence in the country, I have only 
to-day had an opportunity of reading the communication 
from Mr. Steiner and Mr. Cutter (representing the 
American Library Copyright League) printed in Tue 
D1at of May 16, concerning the matter of the importa- 
tion of copyrighted books — a communication written, as 
the Librarians state, for the purpose of correcting certain 
so-called “ glaring misstatements ” contained in a letter 
of my own which was printed in Tue Drat of April 16. 

The main purpose of my letter was to point out a 
serious anomaly in our new Copyright statute in the 
provision concerning the importation of copyrighted 
books. The law undertakes to give to the author and 
to the author’s assigns “ exclusive control” over his pro- 
duction — such control as is given under all the copyright 
statutes of the world. Our law includes, however, certain 
provisions which practically do away with such control. 
I pointed out that the clause in the law of 1891 con- 
ceding to librarians, to associations, and to individuals the 
privilege of importing, without reference to the permis- 
sion of the owner of the American copyright, books that 
had secured American copyright, constituted a material 
change in the existing Copyright law of the United States 
and made this law inconsistent with the Copyright laws 
of other countries. 

I stated further that this provision was “ interpolated 
into the Act during the last days of the Session,” and 
“ without any opportunity being afforded for considera- 
tion or discussion.” The Librarians call this “an abso- 





lutely false statement,” and point out that the matter 
was “debated in the Senate on several occasions.” It 
was perfectly evident from the context that my statement 
had reference not to discussions in the Senate, but to 
consideration in the conferences and at the Congressional 
hearings. The law of 1891 was brought into shape after 
conferences and hearings before the Congressional Com- 
mittees, which had gone on during aterm of nearly five 
years. I speak with personal knowledge when I state 
that at no time during these conferences, or at any one 
of the hearings before the Committees of Congress at 
which those having a right to be heard on the subject of 
copyright were asked to present information for the guid- 
ance of the members, was any suggestion brought up for 
the undermining of the well-accepted principle of the 
American Copyright law in regard to the “ absolute con- 
trol ” being conceded to the owner of the copyright. This 
proposition for a practically unrestricted importation of 
copyrighted books was first brought up in the Senate after 
the conferences and hearings had been closed, and without 
any opportunity being given to those having knowledge 
of the subject for making clear to the Senators the neces- 
sary result of such a material change in the Copyright 
statutes. A similar course of action was taken in the 
final shaping of the statute that has just been enacted, 
several important provisions in which were materially 
modified after all the hearings had been terminated, and 
when it was supposed that the bill, as brought into print 
at the close of the hearings, represented a final consensus 
of opinion on the essential matters that had been in 
controversy. 

Your correspondents contend further that my state- 
ment that the Copyright law of Great Britain secures 
for the owner of the copyright and for his assigns any 
such exclusive control of copyright, or authority to 
prevent the importation of foreign editions of the books 
so copyrighted, is “ absolutely unfounded.” I have for 
many years had some direct knowledge of and experi- 
ence in the business of buying and selling books in Great 
Britain for import and for export, an experience which 
is apparently not possessed by your correspondents. I 
may point out to them that if they would undertake to 
bring into Great Britain a Tauchnitz edition of an Eng- 
lish book that was still under the protection of English 
copyright, or a German edition of such copyrighted 
English book, or a Tauchnitz edition of an American book 
that had secured English copyright, or an American 
edition of an American book that had secured English 
copyright, they would find that my statement was abso- 
lutely correct, and that the provisions of the existing 
English statute do give exclusive control, which, as 
pointed out, is an essential factor in a consistent and 
equitable Copyright law. 

In like manner, under the Copyright laws of the other 
states of Europe, the author possesses the absolute con- 
trol of his production, and is placed in a position to 
assign to his selling agents, the publishers, the same con- 
trol for such a territory as he may specify. In no other 
way, in fact, can the author secure for himself what the 
Copyright law proposes he shall secure — namely, the 
fullest possible return for his labor. 

It is in order, also, to correct the statement made 
by the Librarians on another matter, their reference to 
which can only be described as disingenuous. They 
refer to the published price of the American edition of 
the “Cambridge History of English Literature” as 
$2.50 per volume, and state that the English edition is 
issued per volume at 7s. 6d. With the printed cata- 
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logues before them, they must certainly have known 
that the published price per volume of the English 
edition is 9s., and that the price of 7s. 6d. is in force 
only for purchasers who place advance subscriptions for 
the entire set. They must also have known that while 
the published price per volume of the American issue 
is $2.50, a proportionate reduction is given to subscrib- 
ers for the complete set. They were further aware, of 
course, that the Libraries secure a reduction from the 
published price. Their statement, however, is worded 
for the purpose of giving the impression that the Amer- 
ican price of the book is $2.50 as against an English 
price of 7s. 6d. They also fail to point out that the 
American edition of this work is printed in a more open 
and therefore more expensive typography, and is bound 
in a more substantial and costly form. 

This disingenuous comparison of English and Amer- 
ican prices is, it seems to me, characteristic of the atti- 
tude taken by certain American Librarians in regard to 
American publishing undertakings which are of first 
importance for the literary interests of the community. 
I can but think that the Library Copyright League 
might more accurately be entitled The League of (cer- 
tain) Librarians for the Undermining of Copyright. 

Gro. Haven Putnam. 

Bedford St., Strand, London, June 2, 1909. 


SOME NEEDED TYPOGRAPHICAL REFORMS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dr1at.) 

The academic move of a printers’ society toward 
ascertaining some practical methods by which type may 
be made more readable, noted in THe Dra of May 
16, is of a certain interest in itself, but more particu- 
larly because of that which it may suggest to those who 
have considered the legibility of the printed page from 
the point of view of all the elements concerned. While 
improvements in type-design may be possible, it is also 
doubtless true that ease and pleasure in reading may 
be greatly increased without altering the present type- 
faces. 

The matter of the design of those letters which are 
now deemed defective has engaged the study of the 
designers attached to the type foundries, and of those 
independent artists who occasionally make type faces, as 
well as the expert printers and critics of printing, for 
many years. The progressive founders are constantly 
experimenting with designs that are offered to overcome 
the objections to some of the Roman letters, and large 
sums of money are annually expended in perfecting 
these suggested designs, cutting matrices, and getting 
expert opinions. There is never a time when there are 
not from one to a dozen of these experimental fonts of 
type, in some stage of making, on the desk of the enter- 
prising foundry manager, out of which there comes no 
more than one per cent of possibilities. Some of the 
letters mentioned by you have been the objects of con- 
tinuous study during many years past, as the a, the e, 
the i, the s, the 0, and others. By the way, the dot over 
the i is on a level with the letter /, in all ordinary fonts 
of reading type, as in the note you print; but this same 
dot is a worry to designers, and is often misplaced, be- 
cause its proper optical location is ignored in favor of 
putting it in perfect draftsmanship relations with the 
other parts of the letter. The scientists will find it 
difficult to add to the knowledge of the type-designers, 
though the designers will welcome the investigation 
suggested. 





It should be noted that the setting of type by machin- 
ery, and especially the processes by which it is manu- 
factured as it is set, have seriously injured type designs, 
chiefly because of the abolishment of overhanging kerns 
and the unnecessary disregard of the “set” of the 
letters; the one inevitable, and the other the result of 
carelessness or ignorance. The flowing lines of the 
handsome letters of the time before the machines came 
in are missing, and in their place we have an abbreviated 
and prim uprightness of certain letters that takes much 
from the beauty of the type. 

There is something now being done in the direction of 
remedying the objectionable optical qualities of the 
ordinary types used for book printing, by some of the 
better printers. The most notable example of this pro- 
gressive work that has appeared in America is the 
“Geofroy Tory” just from the skilful hands of Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. [This work is spoken of at some length 
in another part of this issue of Tue DraLt.— Epr.] The 
type upon which this beautiful book is printed has been 
re-designed by Mr. Rogers, who took the ordinary Cas- 
lon for his base and has worked out a type which makes 
words that are optical units, rather than collections of 
letters. Many of the letters have been re-designed, and 
the “set” has been very carefully studied and adjusted. 
I very much doubt if any committee of learned pro- 
fessors could, through applying all the methods of cyco- 
logical research, produce or suggest a type better than 
this in the essentials that promote easy reading and eye- 
ease. But the effects produced by Mr. Rogers are not 
possible in commercial book-making, unless we are to 
return to hand-set type; and it is difficult to understand 
why this is not more commonly done, since there is no 
economy in maehine-set type for good books made by 
the good printers, and there is a very great advantage 
possible if hand-set type is intelligently used. 

But granting that type for the ordinary books is 
certain to be machine-set, the book page may easily be 
made so much more closely in accord with the necessities 
of the eyes that it will appear to be the product of the 
very reform for which this society of printers is appeal- 
ing. The optical qualities necessary for comfortable 
reading, and the conservation of the powers of the eyes, 
do not largely depend upon the design of the type, but 
upon the method of the use of the type, the length of 
the lines, the proportions of the typt-page, the margins, 
the tone of the print, and the general arrangement of the 
book. The paper, and all of the processes of printing, 
have also their influence upon the eyes. If all of these 
considerations are given due attention by the skilled 
printer, there will be little complaint of the design of 
the type face. If in addition the printer would use 
some of the faces of type which were more or less in 
vogue before the machines came in — like the Riverside 
faces for a modern Roman, or the original Caslon for an 
old-style Roman — there would also be handsome book 

which would be nearly exempt from criticism, 
and we should hear less about the necessity of making 
over our letters. And if they are made over, it is 
reasonably certain that the recommended forms will 
not run on the machines; and the state of our eyes then 
would be the very same as now. 

What book-making needs is knowledge of how to 
use the type faces we have, with the machines, rather 
than an attempt to force a reform that is foredoomed to 


failure. GEORGE FRENCH. 
New York, June 3, 1909. 
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Che Hew Books. 





CONCORD MEMORIES, AND OTHER PAGES 
FROM THE PAST,* 





Mr. Sanborn, the last of the famous company 
that has made Concord illustrious in the world 
of intellect and ideals, speaks of himself as 
belonging now “to a small and fast-dwindling 
band of men and women who, fifty, sixty and 
seventy years ago, resolved that other persons 
ought to be as free as ourselves.” Of this 
liberty-loving band John Brown is naturally 
named as the leader and hero; and to John 
Brown and his labors and sacrifices in the cause 
of negro emancipation much of the first of 
Mr. Sanborn’s two volumes of “ Recollections of 
Seventy Years” is devoted, while the second 
volume is filled chiefly with intimate reminis- 
cences of those Concord celebrities about whom 
we are never tired of hearing. In one import- 
ant respect the author has failed to write up to 
his title: he has come to a halt at the end of his 
first forty years, with but little reference to later 
incidents, leaving the reader to hope that the 
remaining thirty (or, more accurately, thirty- 
eight) years may furnish motive and material 
for subsequent volumes. 

In reviewing Mr. Sanborn’s book, one cannot 
do better than follow his own example in such 
work. As editor of the Boston “ Common- 
wealth ” forty-six years ago, and later one of the 
editorial staff of the Springfield « Republican,” 
to which journal he still contributes a weekly 
“ Boston Literary Letter,” he has written 
innumerable book-notices ; and in these he has 
adopted a practice, which he commends, of treat- 
ing the reader to ample quotations, “‘ when space 
and time will allow.” For he well recalls, he 
tells us, the keen pleasure he himself found as 
a young man in such quoted passages, while the 
criticism passed unheeded by. First, then, a 
word from his own pen concerning his early 
education. Like many of the best-educated 
men, he was largely self-taught. Speaking of 
the house where he was born in 1831, at Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H., and of the large room “ where 
in winter we dined, and where I studied Latin, 
French, Greek, and German, before I ever 
thought of going to Harvard College,” he 
continues : 


“ The facilities for so many languages were furnished 
by what remained of the church library ‘ for the use of 


the ministry,’ given by Dr. Langdon, the parish clergy- 





* RECOLLECTIONS oF Seventy Years. By F. B: Sanborn of 
Concord. In two volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 








man, a retired president of Harvard; and by the text- 
books which my brother Charles bought for his own 
studies. . . . Dr. Langdon and Parson Abbot, his suc- 
cessor, were the nearest neighbors of my ancestors from 
1780, when Dr. Langdon indignantly withdrew from his 
insulted presidency, until 1827, when Mr. Abbot retired 
to his hill-farm in Windham,twenty miles inland. In 
this half-century (almost) the foundation of a reading 
and studious community was laid in my native township; 
both these clergymen being learned scholars, fond of 
disseminating culture among their parishioners. Both 
founded lvcal libraries — Dr. Langdon of Latin, Greek 
and historical folios, quartos, octavos, and pamphlets; 
and Parson Abbot a ‘social’ iending library wholly in 
English, and more popular in its quality. Both were 
customarily kept in the Parsonage, and were open to 
me, a schoolmate of the sons of successive parsons, and 
their playmate on the little triangular common where 
the Exeter road, Hampton old-road and Kensington 
crossroad came together.” 

Plutarch’s “ Lives,” in Langhorne’s trans- 
lation, the boy read before he was eight years 
old, and most of the other few hundred books 
in the Social Library, of which his father was a 
shareholder, had been gone through when, at the 
age of fourteen, he began on the weightier con- 
tents of the other library. Greek grammar, 
indeed, he had already taken up three years 
earlier ; and when he resumed the study of the 
language, more vigorously, at fifteen, it was 
never to drop it again. Mr Sanborn’s friends 
ean bear witness to his continued pursuit of 
Greek literature and his rare appreciation of 
its beauties. 

After Mr. Sanborn’s three years at Harvard, 
where he entered the sophomore class in 1852, 
natural affinity and an opening in the teacher’s 
profession drew him to Concord. He begins 
this chapter of his life with some significant 
remarks on the literary inspiration of the town 
as compared with that of Cambridge in his col- 
lege days, and confesses himself more indebted 
to Concord than to Cambridge for his training. 

“With all respect for Harvard College, as it was 
when I was matriculated a student there in 1852, it 
must be said that I owed more to several other persons 
than to any of the college Faculty, and more to Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker than to all the professors and 
tutors together. Yet the undergraduate or academic 
department, though containing less than 400 students, 
was, in my deliberate judgment, as well equipped then 
for producing the results of high scholarship, general 
culture, and practical efficiency in the tasks of American 
life, as it is to-day, with its thousands of students, 
millions of endowment, and ten instructors where there 
were but two in my college days. The professional 
schools are greatly improved, the post-graduate facil- 
ities are multiplied by ten or more, the football, base- 
ball, boat-racing and theatrical departments are far 
more active, productive and expensive; but the homely, 
solitary, fraternal and personal influences of the small 
college are mostly things of the past. In all its history, 
and with all its advantages, Harvard has usually lagged 
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in the rear of the highest culture; it does so still, amid 
the wealth of its foundations and the multiplicity of its 
opportunities.” 

No account of Mr. Sanborn’s book would be 
complete without some reference to his intimate 
connection with and unstinted admiration for 
the champion of a free Kansas and the hero 
and martyr of Harper’s Ferry. Though only 
for a few years. associated in a common cause 
with John Brown, he declares himself better 
acquainted with him than with many men whom 
he has known a lifetime. Hence a few lines of 
characterization from his pen will here be well 
worth while. 

“John Brown, though born in New England, and 
strongly marked with the New England seriousness of 
mood, had spent most of his half-century in new and 
wild regions, intimate with nature, and directing other 
men rather than guided or trained by them. He was 
profound in his thinking, and had formed his opinions 
rather by observation than by reading, though well 
versed in a few books, chief among which was the Bible. 
He was, in truth, a Calvinist Puritan, born a century or 
two after the fashion had changed; but as ready as those 
of Bradford’s or Cromwell’s time had been to engage in 
any work of the Lord to which he felt himself called.” 

Acting as secretary of the. Massachusetts 
Kansas Committee, Mr. Sanborn travelled ex- 
tensively in the Middle West, which was then 
the Far West, and he has given in detail a first- 
hand account of the tempestuous beginnings of 
the Kansas commonwealth. The trouble that 
he became involved in with the powers at 
Washington, his attempted arrest, and his flight 
to Canada and other expedients to preserve his 
freedom and to avoid implicating his associates, 
are fully related in his first volume. The hing- 
ing of one momentous event on another in the 
author’s life is strikingly shown at several 
points. For instance, the legal aid and advice 
which John A. Andrew gave to his Concord 
friend when the latter was in some apprehension 
of serious trouble from Washington led to Mr. 
Sanborn’s helping to nominate Andrew for gov- 
ernor; and Andrew’s election and repeated 
re-election enabled him to offer the secretaryship 
of the newly created Board of State Charities to 
the ex-secretary of the Kansas Committee, an 
office that Mr. Sanborn accepted and in which 
he rendered notable service, although this de- 
partment of his varied activities receives no 
further mention in the present volumes. 

A brief reference to Mr. Sanborn’s manner 
of passing the time during his enforced absence 
from home is illuminating. With enough of 
uncertainty and unpleasantness in his situation 
to make many a man walk the streets or smoke 
unnumbered cigars, or perhaps seek spirituous 








rather than spiritual solace, the exile formed the 
acquaintance of a young priest at the Jesuit 
College in Quebec and spent hours reading in 
the library of which the priest was custodian, 
making there, as he tells us, “the reading 
acquaintance of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia’ and the 
quaint biographies of Izaak Walton and Mrs. 
Colonel Hutchinson.” 

In the pages of the second volume, Emerson 
and Thoreau and Ellery Channing (the poet) 
figure most conspicuously. Correcting a false 
impression concerning Emerson as a church- 
goer after he ceased to be a minister, Mr. 


Sanborn writes : 

« I saw in the reported address of President Eliot at 
the Boston Centenary of Emerson, a singular statement: 
‘ Emerson attended church on Sundays all his life with 
uncommon regularity.’ A regularity which kept him 
away from the Sunday services ten years at a time 
would certainly be called ‘ uncommon,’ and such was his 
habit during the first twenty years that I knew him, 
from 1853 to 1873. I had reason to know his practice, 
for a considerable part of that time I often sat in Mrs. 
Emerson’s pew, or, if not, at a point where I saw all 
its occupants; and though I may once or twice have 
seen Emerson in it, the occasions must have been very 
few. He afterward took up, in old age, the practice of 
his earlier life, and sat there with his wife and daughter, 
but for many years he was only seen at church rarely.” 


We are apt to think of the Concord worthies 
of fifty years ago as wearing halos or laurel 
crowns, or at least as walking in a sort of glorified 
nimbus, in the view of their less exalted fellow- 
townsmen. But this now appears not to have 
been the case, if we may credit the following: 


“It is a singular fact, on which I have much medi- 
tated, that in Concord, for most of the years that the 
great coterie of authors who now reflect credit on the 
little town, were living there and associating with one 
another, the general community had small regard for 
any of them except Emerson. His claims were more 
intelligible to the ordinary citizen than those of Alcott, 
or Thoreau, or Hawthorne, or Channing. All these 
four, when I first lived in Concord, were regarded as 
oddities, and as more or less reprehensible in their 
eccentricity. Alcott’s poverty, Hawthorne’s unpopular 
politics, Thoreau’s unsparing criticism, and Channing’s 
caprice increased the dislike which was felt by the 
fancied leaders of the community. It is true they had 
peculiarities that might excuse the disregard felt for 
them by those who had not insight enough for their 
higher traits; but the men and women of education 
should have perceived, as a few of them did, the real 
eminence of the four, each in his own way.” 


A rapid sketch of the sturdy Thoreau must 
here find room for insertion. What a contrast 
between his temperament and opinions and those 
of the late lamented John Davidson, for example! 


«How did Thoreau bear himself in the hourly give- 
and-take of our village life? To what daily habits did 
his philosophy lead him? In the first place, he was 
scrupulously honest and diligent — no citizen in the 
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plainest way of life was more industrious, or less dis- 
posed to avoid his chosen duties. He even preferred to 
support himself for years by manual labor, because he 
thought this form of industry left him more leisure for 
thought, which, with him, was the real business of hfe. 
Writing to Horace Greeley in May, 1848, he said that 
for five years past he had lived by the labor of his hands, 
not getting a cent from any other quarter. In this work, 
he estimated, only a month in each year had been used; 
the rest of the time he had for his own occupations and 
studies, and he thought few men of letters had so much 
leisure. He even railed at those scholars who complain 
that their fate is hard because they get little money, — 
who depend on patrons and starve in garrets, or at last 
go mad and die. Why should not the scholar, he said, if 
he is really wiser than the multitude, do rude work now 
and then? To such work Thoreau had been brought 
up, and he hardly ceased from it, so long as his physical 
strength lasted.” 

In a letter written in 1850 by the young 
woman who afterward became Mr. Sanborn’s 
first wife, there occurs this sentence concerning 
« F. S., the young poet,” whom the writer had 
just met for the first time: “ There was a charm 
about everything he said, because he has thought 
more wholly for himself than anyone I ever met.” 
This known independence of Mr. Sanborn’s in 
matters of opinion, marks his book from begin- 
ning toend. There is nothing of second-hand 
or imitation in it ; and this strong character of 
the work, with its flavor of Concord idealism 
and transcendentalism, constitutes itscharm. It 
is a noteworthy piece of autobiography, and we 
hope it will be continued and completed. The 
many portraits and other illustrations deserve, 
too, a word of commendation, as does also the 


full index at the end. pppoy F. BIcKNELL. 








CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN OPERA.* 


Mr. William Winter, the veteran dramatic 
critic of the New York “ Tribune,” has recently 
given the public his reminiscences of the Amer- 
ican dramatic stage during the past fifty years. 
Following closely in his footsteps, Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel, musical critic of the same paper for 
thirty years, has given the public his reminis- 
cences of opera in New York, beginning with 
the earliest local history of the lyric drama and 
coming down to the present time. The work 
mainly has reference to New York City ; but as 
any review of operatic history there includes in 
large degree operatic history in all our large 
cities, Mr. Krehbiel’s book “« Chapters of Opera” 

* Cuaprers or Opera. Being Historical and Critical Obser- 
vations and Records Concerning the Lyric Drama in New York, 
from its earliest days down to the present time. By Henry 


Edward Krehbiel. With over seventy illustrations. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 











has a widespread interest and should appeal 
to the general public. In limiting his work to 
opera, Mr. Krehbiel has wisely discriminated. 
He might have covered a wider area of subject ; 
for, as a musician, musical critic, and musical 
writer, he has been closely in touch all these 
years with musical undertakings of every 
kind. Perhaps he recognized that while New 
York City is an operatic centre it is not strictly 
a musical centre. Other cities do not look to it 
for anything but operatic supply. Until that 
city has a permanent orchestra in its own home, 
permanently organized, conducted, housed, and 
pensioned, worthy to rank in the same class 
with the Theodore Thomas or Boston Symphony 
organizations, it can hardly lay claim to being 
the musical centre of the country. At present 
it has only its Philharmonic Society, with a 
three years’ permanency under the leadership 
of the excellent Mahler, and guaranteed that 
length of time only through the persevering 
efforts of one lady. New York has never cared 
much for the orchestra which is the essential 
basis of all musical success. It does, however, 
care very much for opera, because it is the 
centre of wealth and fashion, and opera depends 
for its success mainly upon these factors. 

Whatever may have been his motive, Mr. 
Krehbiel has chosen the lyric drama for his 
subject, and he has given the public the most 
complete history of it which has yet been writ- 
ten, beginning with the introduction of Italian 
opera by the Garcias, of English opera by 
Malibran, and of the ballad operas, of which 
“ The ” Opera” is a conspicuous exam- 
ple, and closing with the season of 1908 in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Indeed, the author's 
personal acquaintance with operatic history is 
largely confined to the artists, managers, and 
repertories of that house. 

As in every book which Mr. Krehbiel has 
given the public, he writes with knowledge and 
authority. He has had a wide acquaintance 
with artists, has enjoyed the confidence of man- 
agers, and has had ample official resources to 
draw upon ; so that on the one hand he has pre- 
sented a trustworthy narrative, and on the other 
has embellished it with intelligent criticism and 
pleasant reminiscence. Any history of this 
kind must have its dry spots; but he amply com- 
pensates for them by the personal note always 
pleasantly sounded, and by a quiet humor which 
illuminates many a page of his text. Thus he 
has made a book which is not only a valuable 
and interesting compendium, but delightful to 
read. Mr. Krehbiel’s style is usually dignified 
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and earnest, as of one having authority ; but in 
the “« Chapters of Opera” he frequently unbends 
and descends from the critical “ Tribune” to 
gossip pleasantly and chat with his readers. 

In a word, Mr. Krehbiel has given us an 
authoritative, exact, and comprehensive history 
of opera in New York, which means a history 
of opera in this country. It is quite profusely 
illustrated with cuts of the earlier opera houses 
and artists and reproductions of excellent pho- 
graphs of artists still upon the stage. 


Gerorce P. Upron. 








SHELLEY THE “ ENCHANTED CHILD.”* 


On the death of Francis Thompson, in Novem- 
ber of 1907, the world recognized that it had 
lost a poet great and unusual as to quality, 
though of scant production as to quantity. That 
Mr. Thompson was also a charming prose-writer 
was little known and scarcely mentioned. To 
add this to his preceding honors is left for us, 
the readers of his essay on Shelley, first pub- 
lished last fall in the “ Dublin Review,” and 
now issued separately as a small volume, with 
an Introduction by the Right Honorable George 
Wyndham. 

The manuscript of this essay was found among 
the poet’s papers after his death. It had been 
written nearly twenty years before, but being 
rejected by the editor of the “ Dublin Review ” 
was thrown aside by its discouraged author to lie 
until found by his literary executor after his 
death. A lapse of twenty years having brought 
about a change of editors to the magazine as well 
as fame to Mr. Thompson, the review. for which 
it was originally intended was only too glad to 
print it; to this editor, and to Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell, Mr. Thompson's literary executor, are 
we indebted for the recovery from oblivion of a 
manuscript worthy a place among English prose 
masterpieces. 

From this point of view —as a brilliant, 
picturesque, glowing tribute from one poet to 
another and greater one to whom he was not a 
little akin in spirit —- praise of the essay can 
hardly be too great. The reviewer need do little 
more than present copious extracts in proof. But 
if it is to be regarded as an addition to Shelley- 
criticism, if Thompson is to be entered in the list 
of leading Shelley critics with Stopford Brooke, 
Garnett, Forman, Symonds, and others, then 
the essay must take much. lower rank, must 





* SHELLEY. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By Francis Thompson. New York: Charles 








be recognized, in fact, as scarcely more than 
superficial. 

Mr. Thompson’s introductory assertion, that 
in the present day Shelley has no lineal descend- 
ant in the poetical order, is one not likely to be 
gainsaid ; nor, according to his prediction, are 
we likely to have one, since a poet abound- 
ingly spontaneous, like Shelley, could hardly 
flourish in a self-conscious age like our own. 
An age that is ceasing to produce child-like 
children cannot produce a Shelley. For, both 
as man and as poet, he was essentially a child — 
a word defined by Mr. Thompson in the follow- 
ing glowing fashion : 

« Know you what is to be achild? It is to be some- 
thing very different from the man of to-day. It is to 
have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of baptism; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe 
in belief; it is to be so little that the elves can reach 
to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its fairy 
godmother ir its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell and 
to count yourself the king of infinite space; it is 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 


Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour; 


it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence of 
life, nor petition that it be commuted into death. . . . 
To the last, in a degree uncommon among poets, Shelley 
retained the idiosyncrasy of childhood, expanded and 
matured without differentiation. To the last he was 
the enchanted child.” 

This doctrine of the “ enchanted child” ap- 
plied to Shelley is the main thesis of the essay, 
the one which Mr. Thompson continually reiter- 
ates and to which he returns at every point. Not 
only was Shelley child-like by nature, but this 
disposition was fostered by his early and long 
isolation among his fellows. The persecution 
which overclouded his school-days is hardly ex- 
aggerated in the picture given in “ The Revolt 
of Islam.”’ Escaping bodily violence for the 
most part, he was the victim of the most ter- 
rible weapon that boys have against their fellow- 
boy, who is powerless to shun it because, unlike 
the man, he has virtually no privacy. He was 
a little St. Sebastian, sinking under the inces- 
sant flight of shafts which skilfully avoid the 
vital parts. 

The “ magnified child” is again shown in his 
fondness for apparently futile amusements, such 
as the sailing of paper-boats. This was not 
childish, not a mindless triviality, though it was 
child-like ; it showed the genuine child’s power of 
investing little things with imaginative interest. 

Even as a philosopher, Shelley was a child, 
“‘ firmly expecting spiritual rest from each new 
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divinity, though it had found none from the 
divinities antecedent.” The reserve and deli- 
eacy with which Mr. Thompson disposes of this 
stumbling-block in the path of many of Shelley’s 
devotees are admirable, his conclusion being that 
certain episodes in Shelley’s life were due to “no 
mere straying of the sensual appetite, but a 
straying, strange and deplorable, of the spirit ”; 
that “ he left a woman not because he was tired 
of her arms, but because he was tired of her 
soul.”” And he pays this beautiful tribute to 
Mary Shelley: “* Few poets were so mated be- 
fore, and no poet was so mated afterwards until 
Browning stooped and picked up a fair-coined 
soul that lay rusting in a pool of tears.” 

Child-like also, because so irrational, was 
Shelley's unhappiness and discontent with life. 
The pity due to his outward circumstances has 
been strangely exaggerated. Poverty never 
dictated to his pen; the designs on his bright 
imagination were never etched by the sharp 
fumes of necessity ; as compared with Keats, 
Coleridge, and De Quincey, his was a highly 
favored lot. 

Coming to Shelley’s poetry, we peep over the 
wild mask of revolutionary metaphysics and 
again we see the winsome face of the child. 
“ The Cloud,” most typically Shelleyan of all 
the poems, is “the child's faculty of make- 
believe raised to the nth power. 


“ He is still at play, save only that his play is such as 
manhood stops to watch, and his playthings are those 
which the gods give their children. The universe is his 
box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. 
He is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He 
makes bright mischief with the moon. The meteors 
nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into growl- 
ing the kennelled thunder, and laughs at the shaking of 
its fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven; its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He 
runs wild over the fields of ether. He chases the roli- 
ing world. He gets between the feet of the horses of 
the sun. He stands in the lap of patient Nature, and 
twines her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look nicest in his song.” 


It was Shelley’s childlike quality that assim- 
ilated him to the childlike peoples among whom 
mythologies have their rise. This made him 
in the truest sense a mythological poet, as in 
“ Prometheus Unbound ” — a veritable poet of 
nature, but not in the Wordsworthian sense. He 
delighted in imagery, not merely as a means of 
expression nor even as adornment, but in imagery 
for its own sake. Shelley is what the Meta- 
physical School of poetry tried to be. 

“The Metaphysical School failed, not because it toyed 
with imagery, but because it toyed with it frostily. To 
sport with the tangles of Newra’s hair may be trivial 
idleness or caressing tenderness, exactly as your relation 





to Newra is that of heartless gallaniry or of love. So 
you may toy with imagery in mere intellectual ingenuity, 
and then you might as well go write acrostics; or you 
may toy with it in raptures and then you may write a 
‘ Sensitive Plant.’ In fact, the Metaphysical poets when 
they went astray cannot be said to have done anything 
so dainty as is implied by toying with imagery. They 
cut it into shapes with a pair of scissors. From all such 
danger Shelley was saved by his passionate spontaneity ; 
no trappings are too splendid for the swift steeds of sun- 
rise. His sword-hilt may be rough with jewels, but it is 
the hilt of an Excalibur. His thoughts scorch through 
all the folds of expression. His cloth of gold bursts at 
the flexures, and shows the naked poetry.” 


In estimating individual poems, Mr. Thompson 
calls the “ Prometheus Unbound” the “ most 
comprehensive storehouse of Shelley’s power ”’; 
“ Adonais” “the most perfect of his longer 
efforts’; the lyrics and shorter poems the most 
“ absolute virgin-gold of song.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Thompson asks the oft- 
propounded question why it is that the poets 
most “skyey” in grain have ever the saddest 
lives. 

“Is it that (by some subtile mystery of analogy) sor- 
row, passion and fantasy are indissolubly connected, like 
water, fire and cloud; that as from sun and dew are born 
the vapours, so from fire and tears ascend the ‘ visions 
of aérial joy’; that the harvest waves richest over the 
battlefields of the soul; that the heart, like the earth, 
smells sweetest after rain; that the spell on which depend 
such necromantic castles is some spirit of pain, charm- 
poisoned at their base? . . . Less ic in its merely 
tem: aspect than the life of Keats or Coleridge, the 
life of Shelley in its moral aspect is, perhaps, more 
tragical than that of either; his dying seems a myth, a 
figure of his living; the material shipwreck a figure of 
the immaterial. 

“Enchanted child, born into a world unchildlike; 
spoiled darling of Nature, playmate of her elemental 
daughters; ‘ pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,’ laired 
amidst the burning fastnesses of his own fervid mind; 
bold foot along the verges of precipitous dream; light 
leaper from crag to crag of inaccessible fancies; tower- 
ing Genius, whose soul rose like a ladder between heaven 
and earth with the angels of song ascending and de- 
scending it;— he is shrunken into the little vessel of 
death, and sealed with the unshatterable seal of doom, 
and cast down deep below the rolling tides of Time. 
Mighty meat for little guests, when the heart of Shelley 
was laid in the cemetery of Caius Cestius! Beauty, 
music, sweetness, tears —the mouth of the worm has 
fed them all. Into that sacred bridal-gloom of death 
where he holds his nuptials with eternity let not our 
rash speculations follow him.” 


One lays down the little volume, stirred and 
thrilled by the magic of words and images not 
unlike Shelley’s own. But when emotion has 
cooled, the conviction arises and persists that 
at bottom Mr. Thompson’s interpretation is 
lacking in real comprehension of the most essen- 
tial parts of Shelley’s nature. The “ enchanted 
child” theory is pretty, and true as far as it 
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goes, but it is too limited to satisfy those who 
have known and loved Shelley throughout a life- 
time. Two things in Shelley were as deep in 
him as his poetry : his passion for reforming the 
world, and his essential faith in spiritual things. 
Both of these, Mr. Thompson either ignores or 
implicitly denies. Almost from his birth, 
Shelley’s chief characteristics were those of a 
reformer. Asa schoolboy at Eton, it was shown 
by his resistance of the atrocious fagging system 
then in full force ; at Oxford, it appeared in the 
form of intellectual revolt against church dogma, 
causing his expulsion at the age of eighteen ; in 
the political field it manifested itself in his papers 
on Catholic Emancipation ; returning from his 
Irish campaign, he struck out bravely for free 
thought and free speech by attacking Lord 
Ellenborough, and then wrote “Queen Mab” 
embodying his knight-errant spirit in verse. 
Especially does it seem inadequate to consider 
** Prometheus Unbound” mainly as a mytholog- 
ical poem. That its real subject is the redemp- 
tion of humanity, personified in the character of 
Prometheus — a redemption accomplished not 
only through the uprooting of evil, but through 
the active force of good — is something which 
seems to have been unsuspected by Mr. 
Thompson. 

Another implication of the essay that cannot 
pass without protest is that Shelley was lacking 
in religious faith. We shall have to grant that 
in Shelley's early writing there are passages that 
seem to justify such an implication, especially 
a notable one in “ Queen Mab” (Part VI.), in 
which he calls Religion to account for being the 
guilty cause of all the evils in the world. But 
read the passage carefully and you discover that 
when he says Religion he really means Dogma. 
And even if the were much more 
damaging than it is, we should still say that it 
is unfair to lay too much stress on the utterance 
of a boy of eighteen. It is like dwelling upon 
Shakespeare’s boyish pranks, such as poaching 
and deer-stealing, and omitting to call attention 
to “ Hamlet” or “ Lear.” We judge a man by 
his man’s work, not by his boy efforts. Shelley 
never published “« Queen Mab ” by his own wish ; 
he printed privately 250 copies, distributing 
them among his friends. After leaving En- 
gland, when he heard it was to be published he 
wrote back and tried to stop it, saying he had 
forgotten what it was but had no doubt it was 
* villainous trash.” 

If we want really to get at Shelley’s ideas 
of the Unknowable we must take his maturer 
work: “ Prometheus,” “ Adonais,” “* The Boat 





on the Serchio,” “ Hellas.” What Shelley’s 
views were the year before his death we may get 
in two lines of “* The Boat on the Serchio:” 

* All rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who shaped us to His end and not our own.” 
Throughout the whole of his mature work there 
is unassailable evidence that he believed in the 
existence of a God. Even as early as “ Laon 
and Cythna,” he says in the “ Preface”: “The 
erroneous and degrading idea which men have 
conceived of a Supreme Being is spoken against, 
but not the Supreme Being itself.” Just as 
Religion is above all creeds, dogmas, and theol- 
ogies whatsoever, so was Shelley’s faith above 
those articles and doctrines that many accept in 
place of Religion. Shelley believed in the 
Eternal Goodness, in the Eternal Truth, and in 
the Eternal Love. In his essay “ On Life ” he 
says: “* What is Love? Ask him who lives, 
What is Life? Ask him who adores, What is 
God?” 

For these reasons it must be said that this 
book about Shelley fails to take the same high 
place in criticism that it takes in mastery of 
English prose. Perchance Mr. Thompson’s 
attitude as a Roman Catholic writing for a 
Roman Catholic publication kept him from 
recognizing what has been so explicitly expressed 
by an English clergyman (Stopford Brooke) : 
‘«* There are more clergymen and more religious 
laymen than we imagine who trace to the emo- 
tion awakened in them when they were young, 
their wider and better views of God.” Without 
such recognition of Shelley’s spiritual message 
to his generation and to our own, no criticism 
of him can be considered as really adequate. 


Anna Benneson McManan. 








A MASTERPIECE OF TYPOGRAPHY.* 


The beautiful edition of Bernard’s «« Geofroy 
Tory ” which has been issued by the Riverside 
Press is a book to delight the soul of the biblio- 
phile. All the niceties that enter into the art 
of bookmaking have been attended to with seru- 
pulous care. As many of these are often over- 
looked, even by zealous publishers, it may be 
worth while to mention some of them before 
passing to consideration of the text of the 
volume. 

In the first place, the proportions of the page 
are most grateful to the eye. Why certain 


* Gzorroy Tory, Painter and Engraver: First Royal Printer: 
Reformer of Orthography and Typography under FrancoisI. An 
account of his life and works, by Auguste Bernard, translated 
by George B. Ives. Boston: The Riverside Press. 
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proportional relations should be harmonic, and 
others not, is a question that has never been 
satisfactorily answered, though from times of 
remote antiquity it has been the subject of philo- 
sophic inquiry. Efforts to reduce the matter 
to a mathematical formula, whether expressed 
in terms of numerical ratios of the Pythagorean 
scale, or based upon the division of quantities 
by the so-called golden section, or upon the 
theory of musical chords, or of the consonance 
of notes sounded in sequence, cannot be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless the sensi- 
tive eye recognizes a more subtle harmony in 
some proportions than in others. The page of the 
volume before us is of a size—imperial octavo— 
that has had the approval of many generations 
of book-lovers. Not only are its proportions 
pleasant to contemplate, but so also are those of 
the type-page, which is designed and placed in 
accord with the requirements of the most exact- 
ing taste, the margins—a most important feature 
in a well-printed book — progressively increas- 
ing from back to head, fore-edge, and tail, the 
outer margin being twice the width of the inner, 
the lower somewhat more than twice that of the 
upper. Moreover, the diagonal of the type-page 
coincides with that of the paper from the back at 
the top to the fore-edge at the bottom ; a refine- 
ment that means much more than is commonly 
apprehended, and is significant of the pains 
bestowed upon every detail of the volume. 
Typographically, the book is of unusual dis- 
tinction. It is printed upon English hand-made 
paper of fine quality and agreeable texture, upon 
which both the letter-press and the illustrations 
appear to the best advantage. The press-work 
leaves nothing to be desired. The register is 
perfect, the impression uniform throughout, the 
color everywhere even and fuli-toned. The type, 
a revised Caslon designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
and used for the first time in this work, is of 
exceptional beauty. By reintroducing some of 
the slight irregularities of the Renaissance types 
of the sixteenth century, the smug mechanical 
appearance of most modern faces has been suc- 
cessfully avoided without sacrifice of legibility. 
This is no small accomplishment. Mr. Rogers 
is to be congratulated upon having worked out 
a type of pronounced character, strong in its 
effect when seen as a page, yet free from un- 
pleasant innovations and bizarre features save 
only the diagonal hyphen. This should be 
replaced in the font by one of different design. 
It is open to the objections that by carrying the 
eye off at an angle it interferes with easy read- 
ing, and that it is over-emphasized and eonse- 





quently disturbing, especially when used at the 
end of a line. 

A word needs to be said for the admirable 
paragraphing and general typographical ar- 
rangement, and in particular for the even 
spacing. This may seem a small matter to the 
uninitiated, but it is in such things that the 
difference between ordinary and first-rate work- 
manship lies ; and the amount of time, trouble, 
and thought necessary to secure the best results 
are seldom appreciated by those who are without 
practical experience in the supervision of fine 
printing. The initiate, however, soon discovers 
that the largely enhanced cost of the better work 
is well earned. 

Mr. Bernard’s monograph, which has not 
heretofore appeared in an English translation, 
was published originally in 1857, and was reis- 
sued in a revised and considerably enlarged form 
in 1865. It is a monument of accurate scholar- 
ship and such minute and painstaking research 
as amply to justify Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s 
statement that in its second edition it “is one of 
the few books of which it can be said that they 
are so weil done that no one has any excuse for 
going over the ground again.” His desire that 
“some French publisher would bring out a 
new edition worthily illustrated, for in 1865 
the modern processes of illustration were not 
invented,” finds substantial if not precisely 
literal fulfilment in the present volume. 

Tory’s illustrated books are so rare, and, with 
the exception of the “ Royal Alphabet ” which 
he designed for Robert Estienne, his engravings 
have been so seldom reproduced, that his name 
is not well known outside the circle of those 
interested in the history of engraving and typog- 
raphy. Yet he occupies a distinguished place in 
that history, and was in his day a man highly 
respected and of marked influence in more than 
one direction. Born in Bourges about 1480, 
of obscure middle-class parents, he managed in 
some way, probably by the aid of a patron, to 
study at the University of his native town, and 
then, early in the sixteenth century, to journey 
to Italy to finish his education in Rome and 
Bologna. Keturning to France about 1504, 
he began his career by editing editions of the 
works of a number of Latin authors. Prob- 
ably through the influence of his friend Philibert 
Babou, at that time valet de chambre to the 
king, he was appointed regent, otherwise pro- 
fessor of philosophy, at the College of Plessis. 
Later he filled similar chairs at the College 
Coqueret and the College of Bourgogne. While 
thus engaged in teaching he set about learning 
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drawing and engraving, became deeply inter- 
ested in typography, and about 1516 gave up 
his professorship to make a second visit to Italy, 
this time to study classic and renaissance forms 
in preparation for what was to be his life work. 

For a time after his return to Paris, about 
1518, Tory seems to have earned his living by 
painting miniatures, but he soon devoted his 
entire attention to engraving on wood, at first 
working for Simon de Colines and other printers. 
By 1525 he had become an engraver and book- 
seller on his own account. The next year he 
became a printer also; and in 1531 he was 
appointed Printer Royal to Francois I., being 
the first incumbent of that office which he held 
until his death in 1533. In this brief period 
Tory effected an almost complete revolution in 
design for book ornamentation, supplanting the 
medizval styles then in vogue by ornaments 
based upon the work of the artists of the Italian 
Renaissance. If to our eyes his decorative de- 
signs appear somewhat thin, dry, and common- 
place, it should be borne in mind that at the 
time he began to work the beautiful embellish- 
ments of the French Hor, printed in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, were things 
of the past, and that in their stead most book 
illustrations were of a sort chiefly of German 
inception, marked in general more by vigor than 
by refinement or true artistic feeling. 

To this decadent art Tory’s forms were in 
strong contrast. They were also well suited 
to their purpose and fitted excellently with the 
types then in use. There is reason to believe 
that he designed and engraved types as well 
as wood-cuts ; at least M. Bernard makes out a 
strong case for that contention. Though Tory’s 
engravings found a place in most of the illus- 
trated books of any importance printed in Paris 
during the second, third, and fourth decades of 
the sixteenth century, his most celebrated works 
were the illustrations and borders designed and 
engraved by him for his“ Books of Hours.” He 
is also famous as the author, illustrator, and 
publisher of a book entitled “Champ Fleury,” 
an essay on the Latin alphabet, which he issued 
in 1529. The purpose of this curious work was 
threefold ; in it he advocated the use of Roman 
letters in place of Gothic, urged the superiority 
of the French language, and made several rec- 
ommendations for the reformation of its orthog- 
raphy, most of which—as the use of the 
apostrophe in place of an elided letter, and of 
the cedilla to designate the soft ec — were gen- 
erally adopted. 

Fascinated by the theories of Diirer on the 





proportions of the human body, Tory included 
in this book a fantastic explanation of the 
derivation of the Latin letters from the goddess 
Io, claiming that they are all formed of I and O. 
This theory, rather than “ the number of points 
and turns of the compass that each one requires,” 
was probably all that he held for “ his own,” 
though M. Bernard prefers to think otherwise. 
Certain it is that Tory was neither the inventor 
of the Latin letters nor the one who perfected 
their proportions. Nor does the honor belong 
to Simon Haieneuve, the Mans architect whose 
delineation of them Tory extols. In Diirer’s 
“ Underweysung der Messung,” published in 
Niiremberg in 1525, the letters are given almost 
as in “Champ Fleury,” the chief differences 
being in the O, the axis of which the German 
master slants at an angle of 45 degrees, while 
Tory gives it only a slight inclination from the 
vertical ; the G, of which the finish is given a 
height about half-way between Diirer’s two 
variants ; and the K in which he follows Diirer’s 
second and less favored drawing. But Diirer, 
Sigismundi de Fantis, author of the  Theorica 
et practica . . . de modo Scribendi ” (Venice 
1514), and Fra Luca Paciola, author of the 
* Divina Proportione” (Venice 1509 ; the first 
printed book in which the alphabet is worked 
out geometrically), also commented upon by 
Tory, were alike indebted to the Venetian master 
Leonardo da Vinci. It speaks well for Tory’s 
perception of beauty of-form that he should have 
followed Leonardo so closely. How faithfully 
he did this is shown by a manuscript analysis 
of the alphabet in the possession of Mr. Coella 
L. Ricketts of Chicago, done upon paper which 
is known to have been used only from 1477 to 
1483, and which is probably the handiwork of 
Leonardo himself. This manuscript, it may 
be said in passing, Mr. Ricketts contemplates 
publishing in facsimile. 

The identification of Tory’s designs is not free 
from difficulty. Many known to be his are 
signed with the double cross of Lorraine ; but 
as this was used upon engravings which were not 
published until some years after his death, 
considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
whether it may be regarded as the mark of 
Tory’s workshop or that of the school of design 
of which he was the originator. M. Bernard 
holds to the former view, although he thinks 
most of the works so signed were from Tory’s 
own hand. However, in the elaborate icon- 
ography which forms more than half of his 
monograph, he gives a list of later engravings up- 
on which the cross appears. These he considers 
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as emanating from Tory’s shop, which was con- 
tinued after 1533, at first by his widow, and 
later by Olivier Mallard. But M. Henri Bou- 
chot found the same signature used upon the 
engravings in “ L’Entrée du Roi a Paris” in 
1549,—a book not mentioned by M. Bernard,— 
and quite properly says that it “cannot be taken 
as a posthumous work of Tory, for these engrav- 
ings had their origin at a particular date.” 

Possibly bearing upon this question is another 
book not included in M. Bernard’s list — the 
“‘ Sapphice Hore ” of Petrus Busseronus, pub- 
lished at Lyons by Jac. Huguetan, in 1538. 
This little volume, of which a copy, formerly in 
the collection of M. Yemeniz, and later in that 
of Mr. Henry Probasco, is now in the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, contains ten unsigned en- 
gravings, copied from Tory’s Hours of 1524, 
but re-drawn to a different scale and changed in 
various particulars though retaining the general 
characteristics of Tory’s style. From these it 
would appear that Tory was both copied and 
imitated, a distinction that has always come to 
artists of originating force. 

Students would have welcomed a larger num- 
ber of reproductions of Tory’s designs than are 
given in the Riverside edition of M. Bernard’s 
book, amply as it is illustrated. They would 
have appreciated also a specimen of Tory’s type, 
shown in relation to the borders used by him. 
Something may be said both for and against the 
method of reproduction employed. ‘ The de- 
signs,” we are told, “ were all re-drawn with 
the greatest care over photographs of the orig- 
inals, and from these drawings photo-engravings 
made, which were afterward perfected by hand 
when the forms were on the press.”” The result- 
ant gain in typographical effect is incontestable, 
and Mr. Rogers’s drawings are entitled to very 
high praise. Nevertheless, the captious critic 
might object that for purposes of study photo- 
engravings direct from the originals have certain 
advantages, and that re-drawing involves not 
merely “minor divergences of line” but also 
difference in quality. Lines and dots drawn 
with a pen, or with Chinese white applied with 
a brush upon a black ground, as in the case of 
the floriated initials so wonderfully reproduced 
by Mr. Rogers, can never be quite the same as 
though made with a graver. On the other 
hand, mechanical reproduction of such engrav- 
ings as Tory’s carries with it almost inevitably 
the perpetuation of defects due to the poor 
press-work of the sixteenth-century printers. 
And for exhaustive study one should always 
seek out the originals, and not rely upon any 





reproductions however excellent they may be. 
The bibliophile will prefer Mr. Rogers’s crisp 
and sparkling renderings, and will linger caress- 
ingly over the pages of this beautiful volume, 
which is creditable in the highest degree to the 
author, the translator, the printer, and the pub- 
lisher. Freperick W. Gookn. 








THE INDIVIDUALITY OF WALT WHITMAN.* 


An interest deeper than usual accompanies 
the appearance of a new volume in the English 
Men of Letters Series — the volume on Walt 
Whitman, by George R. Carpenter — an inter- 
est colored by sorrowful regret as the announce- 
ment of its author's death follows close upon the 
publication of the book. The loss to American 
scholarship in the death of this conscientious and 
broad-minded literary student is emphasized as 
one turns the pages of his admirable essay. 

The life of the poet is covered with a fine 
perception of illuminating details, the effect of 
which is a portraiture rather more distinct in 
outline than even that given us by Mr. Perry in 
his valuable study of Whitman published three 
years ago. It leaves Whitman somehow a more 
tangible personality and a bigger man. This is 
perhaps the chief service of Professor Carpen- 
ter’s biography. It is with the individuality of 
Walt Whitman that he is fundamentally con- 
cerned ; the interpretation of the message is sub- 
ordinate. The man was larger than the poet. 

Stress is therefore laid upon the peculiar 
influences of the Long Island environment on 
Whitman’s youth, sensitive and impressionable 
as it was; upon his early love of solitude and 
his life-long habit of meditation ; his custom of 
reading in every chance interval —as at the 
noon hour at the printing-office, “ generally 
prose, and invariably sérious matter”; his even- 
ing excursions, his holidays alone on the sea- 
shore; his preferred association with ferry-hands, 
stage-drivers, and car-men ; for all these experi- 
ences entered into him and contributed to the 
enrichment of his emotional and intellectual life. 
He was not a scholar nor a bookman. “ His pas- 
sion was for the outer world, the tangible world.” 
“‘ He craved the knowledge of the whole ; he was 
possessed by the passion for humanity.” 

An interesting comparison is thus made by 
the biographer : 

“ This world of the majority, on which ours is only 


tangential, and of which we are so ignorant, and par- 
ticularly the world of the city laborer, Whitman knew 


*Wa.tt Wuirman. By George Rice Carpenter. “* English 
Men of Letters Series.” New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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well, and he was the only American man of letters who 
was thoroughly familiar with it. To Longfellow and 
Lowell and Holmes it was terra incognita, for they had 
travelled little in their own country, and at home had 
never passed the social boundaries of their class. Emer- 
son had travelled much, but always as a philosopher, to 
a large degree unconscious of and unsympathetic with 
the life of the masses. Whittier alone had something of 
the same sympathy with the people of the under or 
basic world, though it was not well developed. He 
knew the New England country folk, but mainly as 
the country-bred journalist and politician would know 
them; he would have dragged them after him into the 
upper world of enlightenment; he could not have con- 
ceived of abandoning himself completely to their illit- 
eracy, to their crude religious feeling, or entire lack of 
it, to their preoccupation with the physical toil and 
physical joy of life.” 

And so the biographer brings us to Whitman’s 
own expression of his purpose, — “A feeling or 
ambition to articulate and faithfully express in 
literary or poetic form, and uncompromisingly, 
my own physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, 
and xsthetic Personality, in the midst of, and 
tallying, the momentous spirit and facts of its 
immediate days, and of current America — and 
to exploit that Personality, identified with place 
and date, in a far more candid and comprehen- 
sive sense than any hitherto poem or book.” 
But Whitman’s democracy is not regarded by 
Professor Carpenter as the final essential fea- 
ture in his interpretation. His ‘crowning charac- 
teristic was that his poetry of democracy sprang, 
not from well-defined intellectual concepts, but 
from an extraordinary mood, from an intense and 
peculiar emotion.” With all his commonness 
and practicality, Whitman was a mystic. 

The chapters on “ Comradeship ” and “ Old 
Age” are naturally full of interesting material— 
nothing that is essentially new, but sympathetic 
and vivid to the end. The tone of the narrative 
is brighter and more mellow than that of some 
that we have read. In 1885, the ever-generous 
circle of Whitman’s Camden friends planned a 
fund to buy “the good gray poet” an easy- 
riding buggy and a good horse. With the assist- 
ance of the older men of letters throughout the 
country, the gift was made. 

«“ Thenceforward he drove regularly and frequently — 
and, it must be added, often at a speed somewhat un- 
becoming his years, having exchanged the safe beast 
presented to him for one of a livelier gait.” 

Mr. Carpenter has given us a genuine biog- 
raphy, a thoroughly readable and vivacious life 
of one of the most picturesque in the group of 
our American writers, and one whose signifi- 
cance in the history of American literature is 
more and more clearly recognized with the pass- 


ing years. W. E. Smwonps. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





During the present Exposition year 
public attention is likely to be drawn 
largely toward the Northwest, and 
the history of the making of the states in that region 
will be studied with unusual interest. A timely 
volume on “ The History of the State of Washing- 
ton” (Macmillan) appears from the pen of Professor 
Edmond S. Meany of the University of Washington. 
The work is a distinct advance on the usual state 
history, being well-balanced, well-written, and well- 
printed. The first period treated is that of Dis- 
covery, which extends from prehistoric times to the 
visits of the “Columbia,” the “ Lady Washington,” 
and the “ Boston,” to the Northwest coast. An 
interesting reminder of the fate of the latter vessel, 
the massacre of most of her crew and the enslave- 
ment of the remainder, was noticed by the author 
during a personal visit to the Chinook Indians, who 
still use the term “ Boston-Man” as a synonym for 
“ American.” The period of Exploration covers 
the Astor project and the long contest with England 
for the fur-trade and the possession of the territory. 
The author considers the United States extremely 
fortunate in securing the land to the north of the 
Columbia River. The claim as far north as 54° 
40’ he pronounces a “ piece of pure Yankee bluster.” 
The history of territorial days is made up largely of 
Indian wars and the influx of people after the dis- 
covery of gold on the Pacific slope. The early 
period of statehood is described as marked by an 
extravagance of public expenditure, which was, how- 
ever, corrected under later administrations. The 
last chapter is the most novel in the volume, being 
a description of the results of Federal activity in the 
state in the shape of surveys, postal and customs 
service, judiciary, irrigation, ete. The book as a 
whole is deserving a permanent place in the history 
of the states of the Union. 


The librarian’s painful particularity, 
workers in or painstaking particularity, as he 
the brary. might prefer to express it, is not the 
least of those peculiar attributes that combine to 
make him the useful and talented and accurately 
informed person we all know him to be. Vagueness 
and practical library efficiency do not go together. 
That a librarian’s duties tend to develop pedantry 
and fussiness and a disposition to magnify trifles — 
to lose sight of wholes in the multiplicity of their 
parts, to let the spirit perish while the letter exu- 
berates — is one of those things that cannot very 
well be helped. Like writer’s cramp and clergyman’s 
sore throat, this tendency is one of the penalties, or 
risks, of the profession. But there are librarians, 
as there are writers and clergymen, who escape the 
peculiar danger of their calling. To reflections like 
these one may not unnaturally be moved by a course 
of study in the literature of library economy. An 
admirable book of its kind, entitled simply “ Library 
Economics,” and composed of thirty-seven sections 
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written by nearly as many different library workers 
of England, has just been issued by the publishers 
of “The Library World.” The language is clear, 
the instruction is definite, the diagrams and other 
illustrations are all that one could wish; but even 
the veriest beginner in library science might pardon- 
ably resent being told “How to cut the leaves of a 
book ” — a topic that has a page all to itself. So 
apparently simple a process, too, as the gumming of 
labels on books receives two and one-quarter pages, 
including a diagram. Occasionally the American 
reader meets with a topic of rather local than world- 
wide interest. “Obliteration of Betting News” in 
daily papers, as undesirable matter likely to attract 
undesirable readers, is fortunately not a live topic 
with many of us. In the same section, by the way, 
near the bottom of the page, is to be noted one of 
the very few errors (one of grammar) that the book 
contains. Another current work of importapce on 
library management is Mr. John Cotton Dana’s 
“Modern American Library Economy as Illustrated 
by the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library,” one 
part of which has already received our notice. Part 
V., Section 2, a “ Course of Study for Normal School 
Pupils on the Use of a Library,” now appears out of 
its proper order for reasons explained in a preface. 
Here, too, as in the English work, some very ele- 
mentary matters are honored with a serious and cir- 
cumstantial treatment. It would be unkind to call 
this expatiation on the commonplace by the name 
of “padding”; it may be useful and necessary. A 
36-page glossary of terms and phrases that concludes 
the English book is certainly replete with words 
whose absence would not have been seriously felt, — 
é. g., concordance, diagram, diary, manual, map, 
sobriquet. In the same volume a list of one hundred 
book-collectors seems not very intimately connected 
with library economy. Better redundancy than de- 
fect, however, in a work of this kind. 

Beginnings 
and romance 


of American 
railroads. 


There is charm and romance in a fine 
ship, and there is, as Byron affirms, 
music in the roar of the sea. There 
is also to many minds — despite Ruskin’s opinion to 
the contrary — poetic appeal in the railway’s steel 
bands that gridiron the dry land and unite cities, 
states, and nations; and there is a thrill in the roar 
of the splendidly equipped express train. The 
romance of early railroading, together with certain 
related incidents and experiences that partake of the 
curious and amusing rather than of the romantic, 
has furnished Mr. Charles Frederick Carter with a 
fruitful theme for his book, “ When Railroads were 
New” (Holt). From the building of the Baltimore 
and Ohio to the completion of the Canadian Pacific, 
the progress of the American railroad, with brief 
glances at England’s first steps in the same form of 
enterprise, is agreeably and carefully sketched, with 
enough of anecdote and graphic illustration to enliven 
the story. As the author remarks in his preface, 
“ Concerning certain aspects of the railroad, such as 
its finance, both high and ordinary, its construction 





and operation from a technical viewpoint, its moral 
turpitude and its predilection for manslaughter, 
whole libraries have been published.” But matters 
of more general interest in the railroad’s history, 
especially in its very early history, have been some- 
what neglected ; and it is these less-known facts that 
the author has brought together in an attractive set- 
ting, having first published much of his material in 
“The Railroad Man’s Magazine.” A little more 
attention to literary finish would not have hurt the 
book. Such slips as “laid down” for “lay down,” 
and “like” in the sense of “as,” may not offend 
nine readers out of ten: but the tenth cannot over- 
come a certain predilection, inherited or acquired, 
for grammatically correct English. 


France from For an adequate comprehension of 
Waterloo tothe the great problems agitating French 
Third Republic. public opinion —the relations of 
Church and State, the transformation of the system 
of taxation, the encroachment of a militant syndi- 
calism — clear conceptions of the development of 
France are more than ever necessary. As an aid 
in reaching these, two books offer themselves, “The 
Third Republic” (Lippincott), written by Mr. 
Frederick Lawton, and “France since Waterloo” 
(Scribner), by Mr. W. Grinton Berry. Mr. Lawton 
has been a resident in France for twenty years, so 
that his book has the flavor of personal memoirs, 
although his own personality is discreetly kept out 
of sight. He gives a running chronicle of the repub- 
lic by presidencies down to the days of Fallitres and 
Clemenceau, interspersing anecdotes and comments 
after the manner of a conversationalist. The style 
is occasionally familiar to say the least ; as when he 
says that Rochefort’s Intransigeant “in its latest 
phase seems to serve as a sort of satyric pick-me-up 
giving cabby an appetite for lunch.” There are 
special chapters on the tendencies of literature and 
art, on education, Paris, and the “ Mutualist Move- 
ment.” Mr. Lawton thinks that the “vast majority 
of the nation have abandoned the Christian faith,” 
yet among these the “standard of morality is as 
high, if not higher, than among their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen.” Mr. Berry’s volume is not a chronicle, 
but a series of interpretations, a characterization of 
successive régimes and tendencies, evidently the 
result of wide reading and reflection. The judg- 
ments are in general sound, although the chapter 
on the “ Church and the Republic ” does not seem 
free from “anti-clerical” prejudice. The brief 
description of the Church under the old régime 
exaggerates the aristocratic vices of the clergy. 
There is also a lack of exact statement in tracing 
the beginnings of the present difficulties in the first 
Revolution. oxidised 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his biography 
of Sir George Mackenzie (Long- 
mans), turns his attention to the 
religious problems of the Stuart Restoration in 
Scotland. Sir George was king’s advocate from 
1677 to 1688, when the Revolution terminated his 
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eareer; and as such he found it his duty to prose- 
cute stubborn Presbyterians who resisted the intro- 
duction of episcopacy to the point of rebellion. So 
effective were his efforts in this direction that in 
the tradition of the Covenanters he is known as 
“ Bloody” Mackenzie. In the opinion of Mr. Lang, 
the epithet was undeserved. By nature Sir George 
was tolerant and liberal ; but such was the situation 
in Scotland during his time that a rational temper 
could not be maintained ; there was no place for the 
philosopher — men had to become zealots either for 
the kirk or for the prerogative. Naturally the great 
lawyer chose the latter alternative. Mr. Lang’s biog- 
raphy is neither an apology nor an effort at rehabil- 
itation; it is a sober attempt to explain a situation 
that drove good Scotchmen to extremes. “ Mack- 
enzie regarded right reason as his ‘ one talent,’ and 
reason assured him, or so he persuaded himself, that 
the Government must choose between persecution or 
civil war. I am not sure that he was mistaken.” 
The work is therefore a study of problems rather 
than of a career; the private life of the advocate is 
almost wholly lost sight of ; it is not so much the 
brilliant lawyer that attracts and impresses the 
reader as the great causes that he pleads or fights 
for. On the whole, the discussion is sane and con- 
vineing, far more calm and judicious in tone than 
the author’s vigorous English usually permits. The 
work is provided with several portraits of Sir George, 
and of his famous contemporary, James Graham of 
Claverhouse. 


That discerning studeut of the side- 
lights of human heritage, Professor 
Frazer, makes a plea for the value of 
superstition, under the Miltonian title, “ Psyche’s 
Task” (Macmillan). Remembering that the stages 
of human evolution require beliefs fitted to the cul- 
ture of the period and the people, it becomes no 
paradox that in primitive times primitive methods 
of guiding action were the effective ones. Professor 
Frazer defends a fourfold thesis: that superstition 
by attaching itself to the sacredness of the ruler 
(surviving as the divine right of kings and the heal- 
ing power of the king’s touch) has contributed to the 
establishment of civil order; that the fear of magic 
consequence concretely resulting in the taboo, 
brought about a respect for private property ; that 
superstitious beliefs in regard to the effect of irreg- 
ular sexual relations upon the crops and the public 
welfare has been a means of enforcing personal 
morality ; and that the fear of the vengeance of 
ghosts has acted to make more secure the sanctity 
of human life. To get right things done, even for 
wrong reasons, was more important for primitive 
society than to develop right reasons for custom and 
conduct. Thus, superstition, with all its evils in 
higher cultures, is yet a light, “a dim and wavering 
light, which, if it has lured many a mariner on the 
breakers, has yet guided some wanderers on life’s 
troubled sea into a haven of rest and peace. Once 
the harbour lights are passed and the ship is in port, 


The value of 
superstition. 





it matters little whether the pilot steered by a Jack- 
o’-lantern or by the stars.” In the wider vision lies 
the deeper truth; and though we need be no less 
rigidly scientific in loyalty to our logic, we shall be 
the more appreciative of the devious ways of human 
progress for the comprehension of Professor Frazer’s 
thesis. 


Scene 4 Rev. Charles W. Gordon, better 
missionary in the known in literature as “ Ralph Con- 
Jar Northwest. nor,” turns aside from novel-writing 
long enough to relate the life of his fellow-minister 
in the Presbyterian Church of Canada, Dr. James 
Robertson, a native of Scotland, who, after pastoral 
labors of twelve years in the land of his adoption, 
became Missionary Superintendent of the Northwest 
Territory, where he did noble service for twenty-one 
years in planting the church in what was then little 
better than a wilderness. Seven years and more 
have passed since his death, but his memory is and 
long will be warmly cherished by those who knew 
him. No better qualified biographer of the man 
could have been found than the author whose books 
have, as he himself declares, been in no small meas- 
ure inspired by this vigorous and resourceful pioneer 
in the cause of religion. The true story of this 
“ sky pilot” has much of the charm of romance, and 
is at the same time a bracing and invigorating record 
of worthy achievement. A little more revision of 
the author’s manuscript might have been not inad- 
visable. So good a Latin scholar as James Robertson 
is represented to have been both by his biographer 
and by his Scotch schoolmaster, Alexander Me- 
Naughton, would have been grieved to encounter 
(on page 77) so glaring a solecism as tellus ignotum. 
The lack of index is another indication of undue 
haste in getting the book published. There are sev- 
eral excellent and interesting portraits and other 
illustrations, and the book as a whole appeals 
strongly to the reader. 


The latest work upon the orchestra, 
“The Evolution of Modern Orches- 
tration,” is from the pen of Louis 
Adolphe Coerne, a musical writerof note, and deserves 
the consideration of musical students. The author 
has not intended to present a technical treatise on 
instrumentation or an analysis of the orchestra, but 
rather seeks to trace the evolution both of orchestra 
and of orchestration. In treating his subject, Dr. 
Coerne reverts to the very beginnings of instrument- 
ation and instruments, and shows how they have 
been developed ; traces their evolution through the 
classic era at the hands of Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and their contempo- 
raries ; then takes the reader through the period of 
romanticism and the classical romanticists; and 
closes by tracing the new movement in various coun- 
tries. An appendix, consisting of musical illustra- 
tions, from the scores of various composers from 
Monteverde to Richard Strauss, adds interest to the 
work by making the evolution more clear to the 
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reader. The book may not have been intended as 
a text-book, but its arrangement and summaries 
would easily adapt it for teachers’ uses. It is not a 
treatise in any sense, but a history of the orchestra, 
and from this point of view is unique. 


“To know the history of the Acrop- 
city of the olis is to know not only the back- 
Aigean Sea. —_ ground of the history of Athens, it is 
to know also the beauty-loving spirit and the brilliant 
genius of the people who dwelt in the city nobly built 
on the Agean shore.” This concluding sentence 
offers a fair index of the general spirit manifested 
by Professor M. L. D’Ooge in his work on “The 
Acropolis of Athens” (Macmillan). It should be 
noted, however, that the words come after many long 
chapters of painstaking presentation of details, and 
that the book is not intended primarily for entertain- 
ment. The author, who combines genuine enthu- 
siasm for his subject with scholarly patience, has 
gathered up the results of the work of many active 
imvestigators of divers nations who have been 
attracted by the home of Athena, and has given 
them to us with his own thoughtful conclusions on 
many debatable points. The illustrations are laud- 
ably abundant, and on the whole satisfactory, 
although some of them would be more effective if 
the paper were better. The volume may be com- 
mended to the close reader of history, the exception- 
ally serious traveller, and the lover of things Grecian 
in general. 


The fairest 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


That indefatigable student and admirer of the Dutch 
both at home and on the continent, William Elliot 
Griffis, has put into attractive form “The Story of 
New Netherland: the Dutch in America” (Houghton). 
The writer has dressed the historical facts of his story, 
rather trivial and uninteresting many of them, in a 
readable style, and he has given much valuable and inter- 
esting information on the social life in New Netherland. 
Those who have their ideas of the New York Dutch and 
New York history from Diedrich Knickerbocker should 
as a matter of justice read this book. They will find 
that the Dutchmen were not the ridiculous creatures of 
Washington Irving’s caricature, but sturdy, independ- 
ent, broad-minded men, worthy to rank high among the 
founders of our country. 

Mr. Jethro Bithell, of the University of Manchester, 
informs us that he is e upon a history of “the 
minnesong, as compared with the old lyrical poetry of 
Provence, Portugal, and Italy.” As a forerunner of 
this work, which may be expected next year, he now 
puts forth “The Minnesingers ” (Longmans), being a 
volume of translations. This volume is, of course, 
independent of the one to come, for, as the translator 
justly observes of its contents, “if they are poems, they 
should need no commentary: that they are poems in 
the original, is certain.” We take satisfaction in saying 
that they are also poems in their English dress, poems 
to be enjoyed for themselves, with no arriére-pensée of 
a philological nature. Mr. Bithell has been singularly 
successful in his management of both rhymes and 








rhythms, and has taken few liberties at that. He 
speaks of his “spade-work” and his “ plaster-cast” 
method, but this is a note of quite uncalled-for modesty. 
This volume is a real enrichment of the literature of 
poetic translation. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are the American 
publishers of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “ The Literary Man’s 
Bible ” in its new (fourth) edition. The work includes 
a group of brief introductory essays, followed by the text 
of the greater part of the books of the Old Testament, 
their contents classified, and printed in readable form. 
The authorized version is used, as a matter of course. 
Such a book as this does inestimable service to the cause 
of religion, and it is pleasant to know that it is in the 
continuous demand that its successive editions would 
seem to indicate. 

Miss Maude M. Frank, a teacher in one of the New 
York City High Schools, has prepared a volume of 
“Constructive Exercises in English ” (Longmans), which 
is an original attempt to teach variety of diction, clear 
paragraphing, and some skill in the various forms of 
literary expression. Miss Frank’s idea seems to be: 
Give the pupil a start at first, and in time he will be able 
to make a way for himself. Accordingly, theory is 
minimized, and there are plenty of constructive exercises 
intended to arouse the pupil’s interest and stimulate his 
ideas, and far more likely to do so than the unapproach- 
able rules with which many rhetorics abound. 

Miss Anna Morgan, a well-known teacher of Dm- 
matic Expression in Chicago, is the author of two com- 
panion volumes, which are published in attractive 
bindings by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. “The Art 
of Speech and Deportment” explains, generally in 
question and answer style, such matters as grace of 
carriage, the correct use of the voice, and platform man- 
ners, corrects many errors of pronunciation and diction, 
and gives a brief history of the drama in English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, with some prac- 
tical directions for rehearsing an amateur production. 
“ Selected Readings ” contains short sketches in prose 
and poetry, with a few in dramatic form, all chosen — 
and in many cases especially abridged —for their 
suitability to be read or recited. Naturally selections 
in lighter vein predominate. 








NOTES. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has chosen a Shaker 
community for the setting of her next novel, to be pub- 
lished in the early Autumn under the title “Susanna 
and Sue.” 

A new novel by Mr. James Lane Allen is announced 
for Fall publication, to be entitled “The Bride of the 
Mistletoe.” It will be the first work that has come 
from Mr. Allen’s pen in six years. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, are pub- 
lishing a six-volume edition of Joaquin Miller’s Poems. 
The first volume, now at hand, contains a few poems 
only, being mainly occupied by autobiographical matter 
in prose, and extracts from the English reviews of the 
author’s work. 

Spinoza’s “Short Treatise,” having for its subject 
“God, Man, and Human Welfare,” was the philoso- 
pher’s first work. Dated about 1660, it was originally 
written in Latin, and soon afterwards translated by a 
friend into Dutch. The Latin manuscript has been lost, 
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but a Dutch manuseript survives; from this version an 
English translation has been made by Miss Lydia 
Gillingham Robinson, and is now printed by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. Schwegler’s chapter on Spinoza 
is given as an introduction. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish the following 
French texts: M. Rostand’s “La Princesse Lointaine,” 
edited by Professor J. L. Borgerhoff; Louis Desnoyers’s 
“Les Mésaventures de Jean-Paul Choppart,” edited 
by M. C. Fontaine;” and Tocqueville’s “Voyage en 
Amérique,” edited by Professor R. Clyde Ford. An in- 
teresting volume in the “ Oxford Higher French Series ” 
is the “ Préface du Cromwell ” of Victor Hugo, edited 
by Professor Edmond Wahl. 

One of the most interesting of recent German auto- 
biographies is the volume of “ Memoiren” by Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, well known as a writer and an en- 
thusiastic and eloquent advocate of international peace, 
to whose influence Alfred Nobel of Sweden became so 
deeply interested in the cause of international peace as 
to establish the annual prize for the most efficient pro- 
moters of it, this prize being awarded in 1905 to Bertha 
von Suttner herself. An edition of her Memoirs, in 
English, is soon to be published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
the translation having been made by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 

The Arthur H. Clark Co., of Cleveland, announce the 
early publication of a new historical series, in ten vol- 
umes, entitled “Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society.” The American Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton have been engaged jointly for a number of years in 
preparing this publication. The first two volumes, 
entitled “ Plantation and Frontier,” will be the work of 
Professor Ulrich B. Phillips. The next two, on “Labor 
Conspiracy Cases,” are to be prepared jointly by Pro- 
fessors John R. Commons and Eugene A. Gilmore. The 
six remaining volumes will contain a study of the Labor 
Movement from 1820 to 1880. As the first exhaustive 
study of our economic and industrial conditions this set 
of books should prove a valuable work of reference. 

The concordance to Wordsworth, which has been in 
preparation for the Concordance Society, is now com- 
pleted, though as yet no definite steps have been taken 
to secure its publication. The work has been done under 
the direction of Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell 
University, with the help of ever forty collaborators. 
The text is based upon that of Hutchinson’s Oxford 
Wordsworth, supplemented by the editions of Nowell 
Smith and Knight. For the most part, the quotations 
have not been transcribed, but cut out and mounted 
from the printed page. This ought to insure a high 
degree of exactness in such matters as punctuation and 
the use of capital letters. Only the commonest words, 
particles and the like, have been omitted. In all, there 
are about 200,000 entries. It may surprise some 
readers to learn that in Wordsworth’s poetry the refer- 
ences to man, and similarly to mind, are considerably 
more numerous than those to nature. 

The coming harvest of Meredithiana will doubtless 
be a rich one. Chief among the books about the de- 
ceased novelist and poet is likely to be the expected 
biography from the pen of his intimate friend, Mr. 
Edward Clodd, whose equipment and facilities for the 
undertaking are unsurpassed. Already a critical work 
on Meredith’s influence upon English fiction, by Mr. 
E. J. Bailey, has been announced; and Mr. J. A. 





Hammerton’s “George Meredith in Anecdote and Crit- 
icism,” begun more than seven years ago and at first 
designed as a memorial of Meredith’s eightieth birth- 
day, has just been published, or is soon to be published, 
with many illustrations, by Mr. Grant Richards. 
Meredith’s correspondence, the only writing of import- 
ance from his pen during his last years, will not see 
print if his informally expressed wish is respected. 
But it is more than probable that in the end he will 
join the distinguished company of Carlyle and Whistler 
and numerous others whose like prohibition has been 
regarded as losing its binding force in the light of 
subsequent developments — which is very satisfying and 
acceptable to a curious posterity. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark Free 
Library, and Mr. Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary 
of the New York Metropolitan Museum, have planned 
a series of six volumes to be called the “ Librarians’ 
Series,” of which only one thousand sets will be pub- 
lished, at a subscription price of five dollars for the entire 
series. Brief descriptions follow: “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack,” a reprint of a curious pamphlet containing 
counsel and opinion from a librarian and book lover of 
1773; “'The Rev. John Sharpe and His Proposal for a 
Publick Library at New York, 1713,” being the sketch 
of a Colonial book-lover, at once a pathetic and com- 
manding figure, told from first-hand sources, by. Austin 
Baxter Keep; “The Librarian,” being selections from 
the “ Boston Transcript’s” Library department during 
the last three years; an annotated list of the best books 
on the history and administration of libraries published 
before 1800, compiled by Beatrice Wisner of Newark; 
a translation of Delespierre’s “ Hoax Concerning the 
Burning of the Alexandrine Library”; and an adaptation 
of Dziatzko’s « Early History of Libraries” in Pauly’s 
« Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquities.” The issue of 
the set is conditioned upon the securing of a sufficient 
number of subscriptions. These should be addressed to 
the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 72 titles, includes books 
received by THe Dau since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Old Friends: Being Literary Recollections of Other Days. By 
William Winter. Illus., 8vo, pp. 406. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$8. net. 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By F.B.Sanborn. In 2 
vols., illus., 8vo. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $5. net. 
Essays and Addresses. By Edwin Burritt Smith. With 
portrait in photogravure, 8vo, pp. 376. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

$2.50 net. 

The Life und Times of Laurence Sterne. Py Wilbur L. 
Cross. Illus., 8vo, pp. 555. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Quirt and the Spur: Vanishing Shadows of the Texas 
Frontier. By Edgar Rye. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 363. W. B. 
Conkey Co. 

Sea Kings of Britain: Albermarle to Hawke. By G. A. R. 
Callender, B.A. Illus. and with maps, 12mo, pp. 308. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1 


HISTORY. 


History of the United Netherlands from the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years Truce. By John 
Lothrop Motley. In 2 vols., illus. and with maps, 8vo. 


Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830. By Arthur Clinton 
Boggess, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 267. Chicago: Chicago Historical 
Society. $3. net. : 

on American Federal Government. Edited by 
Paul 8. Reinsch. 8vo, pp. 850. Ginn & Co. $2.75 net. 
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Writings on American History, 1907: A Bibliography of 
Books and Articles on United States and Canadian History 
Published during the Year 1907. Compiled by Grace Gardner 
Griffin. Macmillan Co. 

American History: By James Alton James and Albert Hart 
Sanford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 565. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.40 net. 

Readings in Modern European History: A Collection of 
Extracts from the Sources. By James Harvey Robinson and 
Charles A. Beard. Vol. II., Europe Since the Congress of 
Vienna. 12mo, pp. 5441. Ginn & Co. $1.40 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary (C. 1380- 
1844). By Paget Toynbee. In 2 vols.,8vo. Macmillan Co. 


$5. net. 

The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising his Speeches, 
State Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and 
edited by John Bassett Moore. Vol. VII., 1846-1848. Limited 
edition ; large 8vo, pp. 508. J.B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

William Blake. By Basil De Selincourt. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 290. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Belles, Beaux, and Brains of the 60’s. By T. C. De Leon. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 464. G. W. Dillingham Co. $8. net. 

The Jew in English Literature, as Author and as Subject. 
By Rabbi Edward H. Calisch. 12mo, pp. 277. Richmond: 
Bell Book & Stationery Co. $2. net. 

Deck and Field: Addresses Before the United States Naval 
War College and on Commemorative Occasions. By ey 
Warren Hackett. 12mo, pp. 222. W $ = * 
Lowdermilk & Co. 

BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Mother and the Father. By W. D. Howells. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 55. Harper & Brothers. $1.20 net. 

London’s Lure: An Anthology in Prose and Verse. By Helen 
and Lewis Melville. 16mo, pp.328. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

World Music, and Other Poems. By Frederick John Webb. 
16mo, pp. 45. London: Arthur H. Stockwell. 

A Miracle of St. Cuthbert, and Sonnets. By R. E. Lee 
Gibson. 12mo, pp. 90. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 

Owen Glyndwr, and Other Poems. By Chas. H. Pritchard. 
12mo, pp. 79. London: Arthur H. Stockwell. 

The House of Hell: A Ballad of Blackfoot. 
16mo, pp. 32. San Francisco: Murdock Press. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Decameron Preserved to Posterity by Giovanni Boccaccio, 
and translated into English Anno 1620. With Introduction 
by Edward Hutton. Vols. IIl.and IV. Each 8vo. “ Tudor 
Translations.” London: David Nutt. 

Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 248. 
“ Pocket Edition.” Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Julie; ou, La Nouvelle Heloise. Edition Abrégée avec 
préface de Frank A. Hedgcock. With portrait in photo- 
gravure, 16mo, pp. 216. “Les Classiques Francais.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Edited by 
Dana Estes, M.A. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 114. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. 


By C. E. E. 


FICTION. 
Marriage A la Mode. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 324. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 


Heather. By John Trevena. 12mo, pp. 477. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.50. 
Peter, Peter. By Maude Radford Warren. [Illus., 12mo, 


pp. 307. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Runaway Place: A May Idyl of Central Park. By 
Walter P. Eaton and Elsie M. Underhill. 12mo, pp. 257. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Days. By Howland Tripp. 12mo, pp.371. Little, 


By Edith MacVane. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, pp. 382. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Waylaid by Wireless. By Edwin Balmer. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 348. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Less Than Kin. By Alice Duer Miller. 12mo, pp. 230. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The Making of Bobby Burnit. By George Randolph Chester. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 416. Bobbs-MerrillCo. $1.50. 

Homespun: A Story of Some New England Folk. By Lottie 
Blair Parker. 12mo, pp. 380. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Gamboling With Galatea: A Bucolic Romance. By Curtis 
Dunham; illus. in color by Oliver Herford. 12mo, pp. 185. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.15 net. 


The Long Gallery. 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

A Drama in Sunshine. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
edition. 12mo, pp. 347. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Andean Land. By Chase 8. Osborn. In 2 vols., illus., 
8vo. A.C. McClurg & Co. $5. net. 

Northern France from Belgium and the English Channel to 
the Loire, Excluding Paris and its Environs: A Handbook 
for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. Fifth edition; with maps 
and plans, 16mo, pp. 454. Charles Scribner’sSons. $2.25 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Forty Years of American Finance: A Short Financial His- 
tory of the Government and People of the United States 
Since the Civil War. 1865-1907. By Alexander Dana Noyes. 
Second and Extended Edition of ‘* Thirty Years of American 
Finance. 12mo, pp. 418. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Negro Problem: Abraham Lincoln’s Solution. By 
William P. Pickett. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 580. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Studies in American Social Conditions. First vols.: The 
Liquor Problem, The Negro Problem, Immigration, and The 
Labor Problem. Edited by Richard Henry Edwards. Each 
16mo. Madison, Wis.: R. H. Edwards. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The Harvest Within: Being Thoughts on the Life of a Chris- 
tian. By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 280. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net. 
Old Testament Narratives. Selected and edited by George 
Henry Nettleton. 16mo, pp. 294. Henry Holt & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

Genetic Psychology: An Introduction to an Objective and 
Genetic View of Intelligence. By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
12mo, pp. 373. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Are the Dead Alive? By Fremont Rider. Ilus., 12mo, pp.372. 
New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Philosophy of Life. By Charles Gilbert Davis, M.D. 
New edition; 12mo, pp. 128. Chicago: D. D. Publishing Co. 
Paper. 50 cts. net. 

The Power of Self-Suggestion. By Samuel McComb, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 49. Moffat, Yard & Co. 50 cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

The School of Madrid. By A. De Berueter Y. Moret. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 288. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Orchestral Instruments and What They Do: A 
Primer for Concert-Goers. By Daniel Gregory Mason. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 104. Baker & Taylor Co. 

Songs for the Chapel Arranged for Male Voices, for Use in 
Colleges, Academies, Schools, and Societies. Edited by 
Charles H. Morse and Ambrose White Vernon. 8vo, pp. 450. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Darwin and Modern Science: Essays in Commemoration 
of the Centenary of the Birth of Charles Darwin and of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Publication of the Origin of 
Species. Edited by A. C. Seward. Illus. in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo, pp. 595. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

Birds in Their Haunts. By C. A. Johns; revised by J. A. 
Owen. Illus. in color, 8vo, pp. 326. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Eva Lathbury. 12mo, pp. 363. Henry 


New 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 167. “Library of Living Thought.” Harper & 
Brothers. 75 cts. net. 

Flowers Every Child Should Know. Arranged 
According to Color. By Frederick William Stack. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp.411. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 


EDUCATION. 

gards in Our Schools: A Study of Retardation and 
Elimination in City School Systems. By Leonard P. Ayres, 
A.M. Illus., 8vo, pp. 236. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. $1.50. 

Spanish Tales for Beginners. Edited by Elijah Clarence 
Hills, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 298. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Elements of Hygiene for Schools. Compiled by Isabel 
MclIsaac. Illus., 12mo, pp. 172. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

Das Habichtsfraulein: Eine Dorsgeschichte aus dem Thiir- 
inger Wald. Von Rudolf Baumbach. Edited by Dr. Morton 
C. Stewart. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 224. Henry Holt 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Box Furniture: How to make a Hundred Useful Articles for 
the Home. By Louise Brigham. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 304. 
Century Co. $1.60 net. 

The Art of Speech and Deportment. By Anna Morgan. 
12mo, pp. 872. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Selected Readings Designed to Impart to the Student an 
Appreciation of Literature in Its Wider Sense. 12mo, 
pp. 428. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginzberg; trans. by 
Henrietta Szold. Vol. 1.: Bible Times and Characters from 
the Creation to Jacob. 8vo, pp. 424. Philiadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. $2. 

The Fireless Cook Book : A Manual of the Construction and 
Use of Appliances for Cooking by Retained Heat, with 250 
Recipes. By Margaret J. Mitchell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 315. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mind Over Body: Letters to a Friend —a Christian Scientist. 
16mo, pp. 104. Boston: James H. West Co. $1. 

Twenty Years in Hell with the Beef Trust. By Roger R. 
Shiel. 12mo, pp. 285. Indianapolis, Ind.: Roger R. Shiel. 

A Little Bird Told Me! By Walt Kuhn; illus. by theauthor. 
16mo, pp. 95. Life Publishing Co. 75 cts. 

The Diary of a District Messenger. By the author of 
“Another Three Weeks.” 16mo. Life Publishing Co. 


Paper, 25 cts. net. 
HOWARD V. Sreemane 
Mail $1. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE ‘s1's0:" 8; 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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N. B.—LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS 


RECENTLY ISSUED 
“SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF LUTHER 
BURBANK’S WORKS” 

By Davip Starr JorpAN and Vernon L. KE.LLoGa. 
Octavo, illustrated. $1.75 net, postage 10 cts. 


GEORGE STERLING'S POEMS 


A WINE OF WIZARDRY and Other Verses 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE SUNS and Other 
Verses. 3d Edition. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 net. 


PUBLISHER 


A. M. ROBERTSON 
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